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MARKETING—INDIVIDUAL AND CO-OPERATIVE 





HE problems 


so eliminate the middleman or get the rewards of 





of economi- 

cal buying 

‘and profitable 
rselling are prob 
Jems of vital im- 
‘portance to the 
mer, and prob- 
tems to which he 
has just begun to 
give attention. 
The buying prob- 
tem is probably of 
less importance 
}than that of sell- 
‘ing, since the far- 
‘mer should be a 


‘seller rather than GOOD ROADS HELP YOU TO SELL. 


extra quality. This does not mean however 
that the farmer is helpless in the marketing of 
these crops, Individually he may be, but there is 
no reason why he should act individually. The. 
advantages of joining his strength with that of his 
fellow farmers so as to be better able to hold his 
own when selling and buying have been long neg- 
lected, but that is no reason for continuing to neg- 
lect them. Co-operation, based on sound business 
principles and not on unsound sentiment, will en- 
able the farmer to go into the world’s marts, not as 
a man with a few bales of cotton or hogsheads of 
tobacco to dispose 
of, but as one of 
the men who have 
for sale the year’s 
crop of cotton or 








A PROFIT-REDUCING ROAD. 

If it costs a dollar a bale more than it 
should to get your cotton to town, isn’t the 
loss as great to you as if the price went 
down that much ? - 





fa buyer. Indeed, ae 
)80 great is his loss 
from wrong meth- 
-ods of marketing 
his products and 
$0 tremendous the possible profits from better 
aethods and a better system of distribution, that 
‘many farmers, surprised at the great possibilities 
Palong this line, are saying that this is now the 
“greatest of all the farmer’s problems. 
| It needs but a little thought to convince one 
that this statement is incorrect—that the main- 
‘tenance of soil fertility, which is the very basis 
| of his ability to produce at all, must continue to 
‘be the most important subject the farmer has to 
‘deal with; but this does not alter the fact that 
‘the farmers must learn to market to better ad- 
Vantage before they can secure a just reward for 
their labors. 


This issue is offered with the hope that the 


They help you both because the 
cost of transportation is small and 
because the market can be reached 
when you wish. 











tobacco. i 

Not until they 
learn this lesson 
of united effort 
need the farmers 
expect to sell to 
the greatest prof- 
it; and they will 
learn it, not by 
beginning at the 
back of the book 
of experience 
with big National 
organizations, 
but by beginning 
with the first page 
—friendly co-op- 
eration with their 
nearest neigh- 


———— 











‘Suggestions and experiences presented in it may 

be of some service to the progressive farmers of the South. We do 
} Not attempt to solve the problem, nor does anyone of our correspond- 
f ents. Outside of a few special articles from men who have given the 
} subject special study, the issue is made up chiefly of actual exper- 
f iences from farm folks who have learned how to sell or to buy to 
} better advantage. 


i It will be noticed at once that the two features most stressed in 
yy these experience letters are, (1) the necessity for raising the quality of 
product to be sold, and (2) direct marketing of this product to the 

j COMsumer, or as close approximation to this direct marketing as is 
} Practical. A third feature might also be noted: Practically all of 
im) these little success stories are of the marketing of what we regard as 
} Minor products. They tell how to handle butter and eggs and vege- 
tables so as to get more than average prices; but they do not tell how 
to sell cotton, or corn, or other staple products to better advantage. 
The reason for this is plain enough, The producer cannot carry 

his cotton, or his tobacco, or his peanuts direct to the consumer, and 





bors. 
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“NEW WAY” 


Air-Cooled Engine Is a 
Perfect Success. 





More than 5,000 delighted custom- 
ers are using NEW WAYS for grind- 
ing feed, sawing wood, running. ma- 
chinery, ete They and their neigh- 
bors say it is great not to have @ 
water tank to fill and empty, or to 
freeze in cold weather. 

We have recently come into pos- 
session of a large stock of the 3% 
H.P. size, and are in position to 


make a special price. 





STOCKDELL-MYERS CO., 
Petersburg, Va. 





MACHINERY AND MILL SUPPLIES. 








THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Offices: Birmingham, Ala., Raleigh, N. C., and Memphis, Tenn. 


COMMUNICATIONS REGARDING ADVERTISING OR SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY BE ADDRESSED 
TO EITHER GFFICE. ENTERED AS SECOND-CLASS MATTER AT THE POSTOFFICE AT BIRM- 
INGHAM, ALA., UNDER THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF MARCH, 3, 1879. 


Each Advertiser’s Reliability Guaranteed. 


WE will positively make good the loss sustained by any subscriber as a result of 
fraudulent misrepresentations made in The Progressive Farmer on the part of 
any advertiser who proves to be a deliberate swindler. This does not mean that we 
will try to adjust trifling disputes between reliable business houses and their patrons, 
but in any case of actually fraudulent dealings, we will make good to the subscriber as 
we have just indicated. The conditions of this guarantee are, that the claim for loss 
shall be reported to us within one month after the advertisement appears in our paper 
and after the transaction complained of, that our liability shall cover only the pur- 
chase price of the article in question, nor aggregate over $1,000 on any one adver- 
tiser, and that the subscriber must say when writing each advertiser: “I am writing 
you as an advertiser in The Progressive Farmer which guarantees the reliability 
of all advertising it carries.” 


“Combined Editions (ass OHA DVD 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 


One year, $1.00; six months, 55 cents; three months, 30 cents. ' 
To induce new subscribers, one new subscriber and one old subscriber may both 
get the paper for one year for $1.50. 


10 Weeks Trial, 10 cents. 


To new subscribers only, The Progressive Farmer will be sent ten weeks on trial 
for ten cents. Sample copy free. Tell your friends who need it but do not read it. 



































“COME SOUTH’ SPECIAL NEXT WEEK 
WHAT KIND OF LIGHTS HAVE YOU? 


The question of how to get good lights is often a hard 
one for the country housekeeper to answer, and the season is 
now at hand when good lights will be needed in every farm 
home. Have you solved the problem? Ifso, write and tell 
us about it. We offer $3 for the best short letter, $2 for the 
second best and regular space rates for all others we can use. 


They must be in our hands by October 26. Write yours 
today. 
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TRACTOR 
If you had this handy 
Tractor, you could plow 
this fall and plow deep, 


You could do a week's 
work in a day. 


You could BALE 
Youcould SHRED 
You could HAUL 
You could THRESH 


A Light, Strong Tractor, at 
a remarkably low price. 


Write Today for Gas-Pull 
Catalog. aan 


RUMELY PRODUCTS C0.in. 


DALLAS NASHVILLE cRowLty 

















Strongest <— 
FENGE strenxorn coica 


; Spring Wire. Re- 
quires fewer posts. Al- 
Made ways tight. Is heavil 
Galvanized with PURE ZIN€. 
Will outlast all 
others. Sixty dif- 
ferent styles and 
heights to choose 
from.e AFENCE 
for every purpose. 


WE SELL DIRECT TO THE FARMER 





ai AT DEALER’S PRICES. 
\ i € Be zone own merchant and put the 
4 Dealer’s Profit in your own pocket 
where it belongs. rices the lowest 
ever quoted on first-class wire fence. 


26-inch Hog Fence, + - 13%c. per rod. 
49-inch Farm Fence, = - 22c. per rod. 
48-inch Poultry Fence, - 22c, per-rod. 


Special Barbed Wire, $1.40 per 80-rod spool. 








contains information yom should 
have. Writeforittoday, It’s FREE. 
COILED SPRING FENCE Co. 
Bex 712 Winchester, 









Made from thorough 

Vy Galvanized Open 

earth steel wire. Our 

" \ free Catalog shows 100 

2 t= styles and heights of 

3 hog, farm and poultry 
fence at from 


1 12 Cents aRod Up 


: Sold on 30daysfree trial. If not satisfied re- 
}} turn it at our expense and we will refund 
yourmoney. 80-rod spool of [deal galvanized 
BARBED WIRE $1.40 
Write today for large Free Catalogue. 


KITSELMAN BROS. Box 84 Muncie, Indiana, 
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For all purposes. Direct from factory, 
freight prepaid. 


Re ee Se: Bargain Prices—13c per rod up 
= = 2 4 Get aes rise Sooazockbelers 
ou Bu! ce it. 
= ile, Sheep, Hogs, Poultry, Etc. 
= Also. Lawn Fence and Gates 
save you big money—gi highest 
Quality. Mail postal now tor Big Fence Bargain ook 
Dept. 87 THE BROWN PENCE @ WIRE CO., CLEVBLAND, On1O 
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It Pays 


{ob ha Se for ..... 
MKE as wy Itself 
Monitor D-1 Fertilizer Drill 


A complete practical fertilizer drill—not an 
: attachment. 

Designed in the fields of the South and built 
| to do -satisfactory work under the conditions 
oe to that section. 
| The fertilizer feed is positive—no clogging— 
no es delays. = - . 

Six changes of speed—without stopping— 
on both seed oe fertilizer. aie 

_ Can sow from 50 to 1500 Ibs. fertilizer per acre 
—24 distinct changes of quantity—very accurate. 
The Monitor Double Disc is the only drill that deposits 


the seed at the bottom of the furrow—in two rows—at an even 
depth—with a uniform covering of moist earth. 


The Monitor Way is the Right Way 


It’ insures more healthy plants to the acre with less seed. 
All the seed grows—all comes up at the same time—with- 


stands drought—ripens uniformly—increases the yield. 


Ask the Flying Dutchman Dealer to show you the Monitor 
Drill and write us today for a free folder. 
Cash 
or On Time 



























| MOLINE PLOW CO. 


Dept. 10 
MOLINE, ILLINOIS 




































My Chatham Mill 


Grain Grader and Cleaner 


Loaned free for 30 days— no mone 
fone tretent prepaid—cash or c 4 FREE 
grades, cieans and se arates whea . 3 
2 corn, barley, flax,clover, timothy. mee 8 LOAN aS 
? cockle, wild oats, tame oats, smut, etc., from seed wheat; any mix- 
> ture from flax. Sorts corn for drop planter. Rids clover of buck- 
orn. Takes out all dust, dirt, chaff and noxious weeds from timo- 
e thy. Removes foul weed seed and all the damaged, shrunken, 
cracked or feeble kernelafrom any grain. Handles up to 80 bushels 
r bour. Gas poweror hand power. Easiest running mill on earth 
‘er 250,000 in use in U. S. and Canada. Postal brings low-price- 
7 bu -on-time Proposition and latest Catalog. I will lean 500 
machines, “first come, first served.” Write today if you want 


to be one of thé lucky 500. Ask for Booklet 66 (32) 
THE MANSON CAMPBELL COMPAN 























































It will take less 
than half the time and labor 
to feed your stock and keep 
your barn sanitarywith Louden’s Feed 
and Litter Carriers. 
+ Aone pound pull will hoist 40 pounds in the 
box—twice as much as any other Carrier. Quickly 
and safely raised and lowered; stands at any point, 
no hitor miss ratchet; no dangerous crank to fy 
back and hurt the operator. Runs easily on sharp 
curves or switches, in either direction. 


or Spreader or out in yard, 


STALLS AND STANCHIONS, Qc. éc. 


remodeling your barnsent FREE. Write our Arche 
itectural Department. Let us know the kind of @ 
barn you wish to build. 


Louden Machinery Co., 
974 Broadway, = « FAIRFIELD, IOWA. 








Lp cA 


Feepano Liter CARRIERS 
Make BARN Work EASY-, 









BOX OF HEAVY GALVANIZED IRON. 
Litter Carrier may be dumped in wagon 


Full tine of RAY TOOLS, BARN DOOR HANGERS, 


Special plans and expert advice for building ot 


See your dealer. Write for Illustrated Catalog. 
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SCIENTIFIC SWEEP MIL 


., This No. 6 triple geared, double act 
% ing sweep mill has more capacity and 
\\ will do better work than any 0 
two-horse mill; i 
TURNS CORN 
TO DOLLARS 
Avoid waste, and make 
big profits by _ grind 
ing your feed with 
one o our rails. We 
make wer m. 
for capines of any siz®, 
Send for free catalog, 






THE BAUER BROS. CO., Box 414 Sprincrie.o, 0m 
ed 





Try This Stump Puller 
at Our Rishe vit ect ever 








— 
ge you to 
tee against breakage and our 
free trial proposition Address 
Grubber 


and stump by the roots, clearis 







Ache work of twenty men. We want 


send for our 3 year guaran- 
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LeCrescent, Minn. 
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TIMELY FARM SUGGESTIONS. 


By TAIT BUTLER. 








HILE it would have been better to have sowed 

crimson clover, vetch, oats, rye, or other 
cover crops earlier, it is probably not too late any 
time during October. Crimson clover seed is 
cheaper this year than usual and any farmer 
should be able to try an acre, at least. It is too 
valuable a crop for improving the soil during the 
time it is usually idle and being washed away for 
any part of the South to neglect to grow it when- 
ever and wherever possible. Probably all parts 
can grow it after the soil becomes inoculated. Try 
a half acre, at least, and repeat again next year 
on the same land. 





N ANY system of farming, something must be 
l sold from the farm, and can anything be sold 
that will not carry with it soil fertility? Cotton lint 
and butter carry but little, but these are not suf- 
ficient sales products either to support the farm 
or maintain a system of farming that will admit 
of crop rotations and soil building. To maintain 
the nitrogen supply is an easy task and the store 
of potash is so large and the quantity removed 
in products usually sold from the farm so small, 
that it is not an important matter generally, but 
how about the supply of phosphorus? Crop ro- 
tation and diversification will not maintain much 
less increase the supply of phosphorus. Moreover, 
diversification will not maintain soil fertility if 
the crops grown are sold from the farm. Legumes 
are essential to soil building and livestock equally 
essential for converting these legumes into human 
food products while leaving the largest possible 
amount of the plant foods they contain on the 
farm. 





Poor Prices and a Poor Product. 





the marketing of crops, besides combining 

to force the buyers to pay the price desired. 
Where there are combinations to depress the price 
of a farm product, then the farmers should be 
ready organized to maintain or force the price to 
a reasonable basis as determined by the supply 
and demand, and the quality of the produce, but 
this by no means comprises all there is in a better 
marketing of farm products. Important as it may 
be to be prepared to demand a reasonable price 
for our products and be able to force the demand, 
taking the subject in its broadest and best sense, 
there is much more to be attained in knowing how 
to lead the purchaser or consumer to give a fair 
price for our products than in attempting to force 
him to pay such a price. It is always easier to 
coax him to pay a good price for a product de- 
livered to him when and in the manner he wishes 
it, than in trying to force him to take an indiffer- 
ent product put on the market when he least 
wants it and in a condition which does not appeal 
to him. 


Tees are many things to be learned about 


The Southern farmer has generally had but one 
chief farm product to market and until recently 
he gave little attention to the marketing of that. 
Indeed, this product has too often been sold or 
marketed before it was grown, and even now the 
improvement in the marketing of our cotton has 
scarcely begun, but the Farmers’ Union, with jts 
warehouses, is on the right track and making 
progress. 

But now we are beginning to have other pro- 
ducts to market which are even more difficult to 
market effectively than cotton. In some sections, 
such as where trucking or fruit crops are pro- 
duced, considerable attention has been given to 
better marketing; but as a general rule, the pro- 
ducts from our farms are still marketed with 
about as little care and skill as one could easily 
imagine. 

What are some of the things we should know 
and do to put our products on the market to bet- 
ter advantage. 

Co-operation will help in these lines, but much 
is required of the individual farmer in putting his 
products on the market properly. In the first 
Place, we should study the market, or the fel- 
low who consumes these products. What for? 
To find out what he wants, when he wants it, and 
how he wants it delivered to him. 

“What? Go to all that trouble? No sir; if 
that city fellow doesn’t want my stuff when I 


« 


want to sell it, and the way I want to give it to 
him, he can go without it.” 

He will surely go without it, so far as such a 
producer is concerned, for there will be enough 
fellows just foolish enough to supply him in a 
more acceptable manner to keep him from starv- 
ing. It is much easier to put products on the 
market in the way the consumer likes them best 
than it is to force him to take our products in 
the condition easiest for us. 

The merchant tries to buy such goods as his 
customers want to buy. The manufacturer has 
no false idea of pride or independence which pre- 
vents him from putting cut his product in the way 
the buyers want it. But the Southern farmer has 
seemed to think that the buyer must take his pro- 
ducts the way he- the producer—wanted to put 
them on the market or starve. Much of our com- 
plaint of no markets or poor markets is the result 
of this failure on the part of our Southern farmer 
to fit his products to the desires of the buyers. 

There is seldom a good market for poor pro- 
ducts and frequently no market for an indifferent 
product offered in an unsatisfactory condition. 
Truly there is no market for much of the stuff 
offered by Southern farmers and never will be. 

We must study the market demands: the kinds 
of products, the quality needed, the best time for 
marketing, the kind of package, the manner of 
packing; in short, every detail which will enable 
us to put our products on the market in a manner 
that will best please the buyer or consumer. 

The writer knows a dairyman who makes good 
butter. It is fairly yellow, but in winter not quite 
as yellow as the Southern buyer likes. It is prob- 
ably nicely salted, but some of his customers 
wished a little more salt. He refused to use but- 
ter color or put in more salt, and is now taking 
several cents a pound less for his butter than he 
might have obtained for complying with the 
wishes of his customers, at practically no cost. 
Not many lose because of a refusal to do such 
things when they know what is wanted; but thou- 
sands lose because they don’t know what is want- 
ed, simply because they have not tried to find out. 

Again, the seller of farm products must follow 
the example of other producers and study methods 
and lines of transportation, freight rates to differ- 
ent points, the relative advantages of freight and 
express transportation as affecting market returns 
and net profits, commission houses and all ex- 
penses attached to the marketing of his products. 

Finally, we must give less attention to the idea, 
which now too often prevails, of forcing the con- 
suming world to take our products as we want 
them to and at our prices, and give more atten- 
tion to putting on the market what the consum- 
ers want and in the condition they want it. The 
task will be much easier and more profitable be- 
cause we are much more likely to succeed. 





Ammonia and Nitrogen. 


NORTH Carolina reader writes: “That cot- 
A tonseed meal contains only 6.2 per cent of 

nitrogen is strange to several of your sub- 
scribers here who know that the law forbids the 
sale of any that does not give 7.5 per cent of ni- 
trogen.”’ 

Our friend is mistaken, the law of North Car- 
olina does not require 7.5 per cent of nitrogen in 
cottonseed meal, and there is no such cottonseed 
meal on the market. The law requires not less 
than 7.5 per cent of ammonia. Mark you am- 
monia not nitrogen. Average cottonseed meal 
should contain 6.5 per cent of nitrogen. 

Ammonia is only 14-17 nitrogen by weight and 
14-17 of 7.5 equals 6.18; therefore, the minimum 
of nitrogen in cottonseed meal allowed by the law 
of North Carolina is 6.18 per cent. We used the 
figures 6.2 because more simple and approximately 
the same. 

The law of North Carolina, we think very un- 
wisely, allows the manufacturers’ of fertilizers 
to state the amount of ammonia a fertilizer con- 
tains; or rather to state the amount of ammonia 
which the nitrogen in it would make were it prop- 
erly combined with hydrogen to form ammonia; 
but as a matter of fact there is usually no actual 
ammonia present. Since ammonia is a com- 
pound of nitrogen 1 part, and hydrogen 3 parts, 
(NH3)and nitrogen jis 14 times as heavy as 


hydrogen; therefore, there are in a given amount 
of ammonia, by weight, 14 parts nitrogen and 3 
parts hydrogen, or 17 pounds of ammonia con- 
tains 14‘pounds of nitrogen. In other words, am- 
monia is 14-17 nitrogen. 

Nitrogen is what the farmer wants in his fer- 
tilizer and what he pays for; therefore, when a 
manufacturer guarantees 2 per cent of ammonia, 
pay no attention to that, but multiply the 2 by 
14 and divide by 17, or take 14-17 of the 2 per 
cent, and you have the per cent of nitrogen—1.65 
per cent. All States should compel the manu- 
facturers to guarantee the amount of nitrogen 
and prohibit the use of the term ammonia in this 
connection. 


A Bad Case of Corn ‘Suvat. 


I HAVE a piece of land that was planted last 





year in corn, but the crop was ruined by 

smut. This year I have it in cotton. Can I 
safely plant this land in corn next year?” 

It is not usual for smut to ruin a crop of corn: 
It is estimated that on an average the yield of 
corn is probably not lessened more than one or 
two per cent by smut. This is, therefore, an un- 
usual case and possibly it will require unusual 
methods to overcome the difficulty. 

As a rule, if corn is not planted on the land of- 
tener than every second year, smut will not ma- 
terially increase, except possibly under favorable 
weather conditions. <A long growing season, thick 
planting and moist weather increase the suscep- 
tibility of the plant to the attacks of the smut 
fungus. 

In a bad case of smut infection like this, prob- 
ably the land should be planted to some other 
crop for at least two years before planting to 
corn again. 

The only effective remedies are to rotate the 
crops, putting corn on the land not oftener than 
every third year, and gathering the smutted por- 
tions of the plants and burning them before the 
spores of the fungus become scattered over the 
land. The latter method may not pay, except 
where there is an unusual amount of smut. 





The Open-Furrow Method of Sowing Oats. 


h READER asks, ‘‘What is meant by the ‘‘open- 





furrow’’ method of sowing oats?”’ 

A reading of the article on oats on page 
three of the issue of September 21, would have 
given the answer, for it is there stated: ‘‘The seed 
are put in the bottom of a furrow of considerable 
depth and covered very shallow.’’ One-row plant- 
ers are generally used and the rows of oats are 
put 14 fo 16 inches apart. Two-row planters are 
also made and these do away with the usual ob- 
jection of slowness in seeding with the one-row 


planter. Experiments have abundantly proved 
that the slightly greater expense in seeding is 


made up.several times over by the prevention of 
Winter-killing and the resulting increase in yield. 

Fall oats yield nearly gouble the grain of 
spring-sowed oats, but the fall-sowed crop is in- 


jured to a greater extent nearly every year by 
winter-killing. The open-furrow method pre- 


vents this and should be used wherever oats are 
sowed in the fall, except possibly when the seed- 
ing is done early. 





Peas For Seed. 


ILL IT pay to grow peas extensively for 
W seed?” 

While the price of peas remains as high 
as for the last several years there is profit in the 
production of seed peas if the crop is properly 
handled; but, as in other lines, the business must 
be intelligently conducted. If merely the one crop 
of seed peas that can be grown on the land is to 
constitute the entire sales product for the year, 
the enterprise will not be very profitable if, in- 
deed, it yields any profit at all. If, however, a crop 
of oats and vetch hay, or some other early ma- 
turing crop is produced before the peas are sowed 
and the pea straw or hay from which the peas are 
threshed is utilized, then a profit may be made. 

The cowpea is not a good yielder of seed and 
the uncertainty of the yield of it makes the crop 
an unsafe one to grow for seed alone. But when 
the crop is grown in rotation, or as a catch crop, 
and the land is kept at work all the time, the 
crop may prove an extremely profitable one. Not 
alone from the yield of seed; but more especially 
because of the soil improvement and rough 
forage produced. 
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Prof. Massey’s | 
Editorial Page 














HAT do you think of Italian rye grass as a 

hay grass?’ Italian rye grass sown in the 
fall on good land will make a splendid hay crop 
and the following summer will about finish it. 
Treated thus as an annual, it can be made a very 
profitable hay crop, but it will not make a last- 
ing sod. 


HAVE a lot of hay that I can sell for 50 cents 
and can buy cottonseed hulls for 30 cents per 
hundred pounds. Should I sell the hay and buy 
the hulls?”’ It must be rather poor hay that will 
not bring over 50 cents per hundred, but it would 
have to be very poor hay indeed that I would trade 
for cottonseed hulls. I would feed the hay. 
FRIEND wants to know more about the Superb 
strawberry. On September 20 I was in the 
nursery of Mr. W. F. Allen, at Salisbury, Mary- 
land, and ate a good mess of fruit from the Su- 
perb, and found the plants blooming and still 
making green fruit, and was told that they have 
been doing this all summer since the first appear- 
ance of strawberries. A little further along we 
came to a block of the new Nanticoke blackberry, 
and here, too, we found ripe and green fruit. This 
is rarer than fall strawberries, and I have never 
seen blackberries in September before. Of course, 
the main crop was over, but there was still fruit. 
This berry sold for $1 a plant last spring. I plant- 
ed one in my garden, and during my absence in the 
summer a man whom my wife employed to clean 
the garden thought that briers were weeds and he 
grubbed up my $1 plant and threw it over the 
fence. But the blackberry was not all the fall 
fruit, for a little ways further we came on a block 
of all sorts of raspberries, and here we found a 
fine red raspberry, the St. Regis, giving nice clus- 
ters of fruit. Mr. Allen says that it is not only 
a good fall bearer but one of the best in the early 
crop. To go into the field and gather ripe straw- 
berries, blackberries and raspberries on Septem- 
ber 20 was quite a new experience to me. 





October in a Year-Round Garden. 
Y*: TELL us a great deal about all-the-year 
garden. Please tell us what you have 
now.” 
* * * 

Well, this first of October I have now in my gar- 
den salsify, parsnips, late cabbages, Fordhook Bush 
lima beans, climbing lima beans, spinach, onion 
sets planted for spring green onions, chard, tur- 
nips, Scotch Curled kale, beets, eggplants, okra, 
late Irish potatoes, asparagus, leeks, rhubarb, pep- 
pers, lettuce, and tomatoes. 

Of course a number of these things will soon be 
finished by the coming frost. The spinach, salsify, 
parsnips, beets—and I should have included car- 
rots—will all be left in the ground where they 
grew. Also the leeks which will take the place 
of green onions during the winter. 

I planted sets of the Norfolk Queen onion, the 
earliest of onions. These are usually large enough 
to cook by the last of February or early March. 
The sets were planted in September. Spinach for 
late winter and early spring was sown late in Sep- 
tember thickly broadcast, as I find that it winters 
best in this way. When it starts to grow in early 
spring, I will give it a light dressing of nitrate of 
soda. 

I should have mentioned the cabbage plants 
now growing to set in November for the early 
- spring crop. Of these I have sown two varieties, 
the Charleston Wakefield and the Copenhagen 
Market. This last is being tried for the first time. 
It is a new early cabbage that has been highly rec- 
ommended. 

The first lettuce was sown early in August and 
is expected to head outside. Then I have lettuce 
plants coming on for the cold-frames. These will 
be for the Christmas and New Year cutting. As 
soon as this crop is cut out I will sow radish and 
beet seed in the frames in rows alternately six 
inches apart. As I use the double-glazed sashes, 
no frost ever gets into the frames and the radishes 
will be pulled out during the winter and in March 
the sashes will be removed from the beets and 
used for tomato plants on other frames and the 
beets will be ready to pull in April. 


Chard is a sort of beet that is grown for the 
leaves which are pulled off during the summer 


and the leaf-stalks boiled like asparagus, and the 
blade of the leaf makes a fine substitute for spin- 
ach in hot weather. In ordinary winters the plants 


will live over and start very early in spring, but 
last winter they were killed Any that live over 
are only used temporarily till the young seed- 
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QUALITY OF PRODUCT THE FIRST ESSENTIAL OF PROFITABLE | 
PRICES. 





HIS cow belongs to 

the Lespedeza 
Farms, Hickory Valley, 
Tenn. She was the grand 
champion Shorthorn cow 
at the Tennessee State 
Fair and at the Tri-State 
Fair this year. We are 
printing her picture here 
because she is such a 
splendid specimen of the 
beef type of cattle; and 
because she illustrates so 
well the point we wish to 
make. 

That point is briefly 
this: If one were going 
into the business of beef 
raising, he would, if he 
were wise, get foundation . 
stock for his herd of as 
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nearly this beef type as 
possible. 
should. 


over four or five cents a pound at the very best. 
less cost per pound than would the scrub. 


methods is one of minor importance? 





If he did not, he could not expect to produce beef as cheaply or to sell it for as much as he 
If he has steers of this type, finished properly, he could sell them at seven to eight cents a pound. 
If he had steers of the ordinary Southern type—the average mongrel of most sections,—he could not get 
And the beef steer would likely lay on flesh at a little 


Is it not plain that the first essential of profitable marketing is the production of an article of high 
quality? And is it not evident that until one has high-grade products to sell, the question of marketing 











lings come on. 
chard. 

I have just sown seed of the Norfolk Curled 
kale which is far better and more hardy than the 
Scotch. The Scotch kale is now well grown and 
the heads over a foot across. This will make 
fine greens after the frost has touched it, and will 
stand very well unless we have a winter like the 
last one which killed this kale, tho the Norfolk 
came through all right. 

Leeks are grown from seed sown in the spring 
and transplanted in July into well-fertilized fur- 
rows, and the soil has been banked up to them to 
make long white shanks. Any one fond of green 
onions should always have leeks for winter use 
for they are very hardy. 

The salsify and parsnips will keep growing till 
Christmas and are very hardy and need no pro- 
tection. The rhubarb and asparagus will have a 
heavy coat of manure. 

In the spaces left bare by the death of the 
tender vegetables rye is to be sown as a winter 
cover to be spaded under in the early spring. 
Then by alternating crops I can manage to grow 
a good deal of humus-making material in the 
garden. 


The variety Lucullus is the best 


ek se 


But vegetables are not the only things in my 
garden, for flowers are of as much importance to 
me. I have 4,000 Candidum lilies now up and 
making their winter leaves from bulbs planted in 
August. Then the dahlias are still blooming finely 
and the nasturtiums are also gay. The cannas, 
tuberoses and cosmos are blooming still, and the 
roses, of course. 

Then I have some pretty porch climbers, some 
perennial, like the wistaria and the Chinese trum- 
pet flower, Tecoma grandiflora. Then there is the 


beautiful large-flowered morning glory, Ipomea 
Learii. This plant, unlike the common morning 


glory, rarely makes a seed, and I grow it by root- 
ing layers in the ground around the plant and cut 
these loose in the fall and plant in pots to carry 
over winter. One of the prettiest climbers is the 
new cardinal climber. This is a cross between the 
cypress vine and the scarlet morning glory. The 
leaves are finely cut up like the fingers of one’s 
hand and the flowers are brilliant scarlet and 
much larger than those of cypress vine. 

Just now the chief work in the flower garden 
is the planting of the bulbs for the early spring 
flowers. I have about 2,000 tulip bulbs of my 
own growth that are as fine as any that ever came 
from Holland. I plant these in beds six feet wide 
with rows crossing the bed and blocks of the dif- 
ferent varieties planted together. Then some 
home-grown hyacinths will be planted for cut- 
ting and some imported Dutch hyacinths bought. 
We have never succeeded in making these of the 
blooming quality the Dutch make. Some aar- 
cissus bulbs have been planted, and the tulips will 
now go into the ground as fast as possible. The 
Paper White narcissus bulbs will not be planted 
until the soil gets cold, for planted early they will 


start to grow at once and will get hurt. Roman 
hyacinths, too, if planted early will try to bloom 
by Christmas and will get hurt bv the cold of 





January, but planted in late November they will 
come on in early spring. ‘ 

The finest hyacinth for cut flowers is the White 
Italian or what the florists call red-skin Romans. 
These are later than the white Romans and make 
longer spikes of white flowers, and the bulbs will 
increase and mature in our climate as well as in 
Holland. The finest of the yellow narcissus are 
the Glory of Leiden and the Emperor. If you 
want flowers of tulips, hyacinths, narcissus, snow- 
drops and squills, you must plant them in the 
fall. Elwee’s Giant snowdrops I find to be the 
best and the Pushkinia libanotica, a squill, makes 
very pretty blue flowers in the early spring. Ama- 
ryllis bulbs I lift in the fall and pot them for win- 
ter blooming in the house. 

* ss ¢ 

Then I have thirty species of flowering shrub- 
bery such as different sorts of spireas, forsythias, 
deutzias, wiegelias, lilacs, snowballs, smoke tree 
and Pyrus Japonica. The Pyrus Japonica is grown 
from root cuttings, or from seed. The other 
shrubs I make cuttings of ten inches long and tie 
in bundles and bury them for the winter and set 
them in rows in the spring to root. Grape cut- 
tings are made in the same way. Root cuttings 
of red raspberries are made three inches long and 
buried for the winter and planted in shallow fur- 
rows in the spring and will there make fine plants 
in one season. 

Seed of Phlox Drummondii sown now outside 
will winter all right and bloom a great deal earlier 
than if sown in spring. 

Then I have the white spotted-leaf calla which 
is a summer grower and bloomer like the’ usual 
white calla grown in pots. The roots are perfectly 
hardy and can be left out all winter, but I lift 
them and in spring cut them like potatoes for 
planting and in this way get a rapid increase. 

Cuttings of the hardy Remontant roses made 
when the wood is ripe and the leaves off and 
buried for the winter can be set in spring and will 
root well. Tea rose cuttings are made from the 
green shoots in early fall and rooted in sand in 
the frames and potted in small pots and packed 
in the frames for the winter and set out in spring. 

Caladiums I lift when the frost cuts the tops and 
place the bulbs in flour sacks and hang them in 
a warm place to cure. The tuberose bulbs are 
treated in same way. The gladiolus bulbs I keep 
in any. cool place just where they will be free 
from frost, for if these are kept too warm they 
will sprout. I keep mine in a dry cellar. Cannas 
from central North Carolina south ean be left 
where they grew and covered with pine straw. I 
lift mine and pack them in barrels of sand in the 
cellar. 

Dahlia roots I take up after the tops are killed 
and put in banks just like and 
cover with pine straw and keep 
better than in cellar. 


sweet 


earth 


potatoes 
and they 


It will be seen from this that I have a great 





lot of things in my garden, and no one who has 
never tried real gardening can f realize the 
amount and profit that can be had from a com- 


paratively small piece of land. 
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BUSINESS-LIKE MARKETING OF FARM PRODUCTS. 





How Southern Farmers Could Handle Many Products to Much 
Better Advantage Than at Prese nt—Co-operation the Solution. 





By Prof. John Lee Coulter, U. S. Census Bureau, Washington, D. C. 


many-sided business. Farmers 
must produce their various 
crops or other products, but that is 
not half of their work. The goods 


Prinses at the present time is a 


which they pro- 
duce must be 
stored in order 


that they may be 
kept for future 
use. Not only 
must they be stor- 
ed, but they must 
be carried to the 
people who are to 
use them or to 
manufacture 
them into finished form. 


In the Southern States at the pres- 
ent time, cotton is produced more 
extensively than in any other part of 
the world. Probably 750,000 farm- 
ers are interested in producing this 
material. Each one produces a com- 
paratively small quantity—only a 
very few bales. If he must sell this 
at once, he must accept whatever 
price is offered for it. He is greatly 
handicapped because of inability to 
secure what to him is a fair price. It 
is very desirable that groups of far- 
mers in small communities should 
get together to improve their con- 
ditions. First of all, each commun- 
ity should have its cotton ware- 
house, owned by the people who 
produce the cotton. It would also 
be desirable if the same group of peo- 
ple should own a cotton gin. This 
same group of farmers should own 
an oil mill and it is just possible that 
the farmers should be prepared to 
have the cotton compressed into fin- 
ished bales before it leaves the com- 
munity. 





PROF. COULTER. 


How Cotton Warehouses Would Help. 


If the changes suggested above 
could be carried out, each group of 
farmers, after producing their cot 
ton, could have it ginned and com- 
pressed into finished bales; they 
could also ship this cotton to the 
distant markets cheaper, because it 
would be reduced in bulk. They 
could hold the cotton in the ware- 
house until such time as the market 
was reasonably satisfactory. If they 
needed money in the meantime, they 
could have their warehouse insured, 
as well as the cotton,in the ware- 
house, and borrow money at reas- 
onable rates of interest until such 
time as the cotton could be sold. 
After ginning the cotton the seed 
could be kept for use in the district 
in which it was produced; whatever 
was needed for seed could be laid 
aside, and the rest manufactured in- 
to cottonseed oil for the market, 
into fertilizer, cattle feed, etc. 


After a large number of groups of 
farmers had established these ware- 
houses, mutual insurance companies 
could be established which would in- 
sure the various warehouses in the 
different parts of the State. This is 
already done among the farmers in 
the Grain Belt where hundreds of far- 
mers’ elevators have. been establish- 
ed to store the grain produced; and 
the problem of furnishing credit to 
the farmers—of lending money on 
the cotton in the warehouse—would 
not be a serious one after the move- 
ment had gotten well started. 





Handling the Tobacco Crop. 


But cotton production is not the 
only business of the Southern farm- 
ers.. There are communities in which 
tobacco is the most important pro- 


duct. In these communities the far- 
Mers should have tobacco ware- 
houses and should carry out the 


Same general policy as that suggest- 
ed above for the cotton farmers. The 
Same conclusion is true if we refer 


to the rice producers; or to the pea- 
nut growers. 


What the Dairy Industry Needs. 


There are over 1,800,000 dairy 
cows in the South Atlantic Division 
of States, from Delaware to Florida, 
and about 3,850,000 in the other 
Southern States. With more than 
five million dairy cows on Southern 
farms, the dairy industry has reach- 
ed a point where it should receive 
more serious attention than it has 
in the past. This is especially true 
since the price of dairy products has 
gone to such a high figure. Twenty- 
five years ago almost all of the but- 
ter and cheese produced was made 
on the farms by the farmers’ wives. 
In European countries at the present 
time, probably the great bulk of the 
butter and cheese is made in small 
factories owned by groups of farm- 
ers who own the cows. This move- 
ment has now gained rapid headway 
in the Northern States, and to some 
extent in the far Western States. The 


farmers in one of the Northera 
States have more than 500 of these 
local creameries, as well as hun- 


dreds. of small co-operative cheese 
factories. The need at the present 
time among Southern farmers is to 
get a few more cows into their va- 
rious communities, and to get better 
cows as fast as possible. As soon 
as a community has a _ reasonable 
number of cows, a.local creamery 
would be one of the best steps which 
could be taken. 


Getting More Out of Fruits and 
Vegetables. 


At the present time millions of 
dollars worth of fruit is produced in 
the Southern States; and yet the far- 
mers who produce this fruit are not 
as well organized as they should be. 
It is true that in some sections they 
are organized now; but they should 
organize much more perfectly than 
they are doing at present, and the 
tens of thousands who are not now 
members of fruit-marketing socie- 
ties should join the one which is 
nearest to them, or join with neigh- 
bors in starting one. In California 
and the other Western States where 
large amounts of fruit are produced, 
almost all of the farmers belong to 
some organization which looks af- 
ter their business. These organiza- 
tions not only look after the selling 
of the fruit for the farmer, but they 
purchase his supplies for him; such 
as crates, paper to wrap the fruit in, 
spraying material for the trees, and 
whatever else is necessary to carry 
on the business. This is a great sav- 
ing to the farmer, both in time and 
money. 

While in Georgia some time ago 
I found the peach growers organ- 
izing; but there is still much to 
learn, and the organization is far 
from perfect. Not only is this true, 
but there are great numbers of farm- 
ers who produce peaches who have 
not yet joined, and this hurts the or- 
ganization. In Florida I found the 
same thing was true. The citrus fruit 
growers were organizing, but they 
will have to travel many a weary 
mile before they are as well organ- 
ized as are the farmers in Califor- 
nia. 

In Virginia the apple-growers are 
commencing ~-to appreciate the fact 
that they must organize if they are 
going to compete with other apple- 
growers. Their organization is mak- 
ing considerable headway, but only 
a very small number of farmers are 
yet members, and some of those who 
have joined do not show as strong 
an appreciation of their organization 
as they must. The Virginia farmers 
will have to work hard if they are 
going to meet the Oregon, Washing- 


ton and other farmers in producing 
appies and other fruits for the mar- 
Ket. ’ 

The farmers of the Southern 
States have the greatest possible op- 
portunity at the present time for pro- 
ducing vegetables, not only for them- 
selves, but for the great mass of peo- 
ple in che big cities, as well as ‘for 
all of the people in the Northern 
States during the winter months. 
Here again, organization is absolute- 
ly necessary; and if the farmers ex- 
pect to get the best prices and to 
make satisfactory profits, it will be 
necessary for them to organize so- 
cieties to look after the shipping of 
the vegetables, and other societies to 
can the vegetables and prepare them 
for winter use. 

The farmers in the counties on 
the Eastern Shore of Virginia are 
now very well organized to look after 
the marketing of their small fruits 
and vegetables, and they are making 
more money than ever before, and 
more than most farmers in the Sou- 
thern States. If other farmers in the 
Southern States would study the 
form of organization which is found 
among the farmers who belong to 
the society referred to in Virginia, 
great progress could be made. 

Another organization which has 
gained great prominence is made up 
largely of farmers who produce on- 
ions and other vegetables in the 
southern part of Texas. These iarm- 
ers are now making very successful 
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headway, and on account of their 
business methods have gotten far 
ahead of the great majority of farm- 
ers in other parts of the South. There 
are other small communities which 
have made good progress, but prob- 
ably only a very small part of all the 
farmers have yet really started to do 
business in the more up-to-date ways 
which are necessary before they will 
succeeed. 


Start the Work in Your Neighbor- 
hood. 


It is not enough, therefore, for the 
farmers to give all of their time to 
the producing of crops; they must 
attend not only to the management 
of their farms and the management 
of their households, but they must 
also begin to pay more attention to 
the problems of marketing, storing, 
shipping, insuring, manufacturing, 
and buying. Twenty-five farmers in 
any community can start the move- 
ment. Of course, 25 farmers can- 
not build a big warehouse, or start 
a creamery, or take other forward 
steps of that kind. But 25 farmers 
can easily begin the movement of 
buying together and selling togeth- 
er; they can own many things in com- 
mon, and in various ways can ¢co- 
operate to advance their common 
interests. It is necessary for a few 
to start the movement. The princi- 
pal need at the present time is some 
one person in each community to 
lead off; many others will join. 








HOW TO INSURE A FAIR PRICE FOR COTTON. 


The First Thing to Do is to Eliminate the Waste Caused by Care- 
less Baling; Then a System of Bonded Warehouses With Selling 
Agents in All the World’s Great Markets. 


By Rev. R. A. N. Wilson, Jackson, Miss. 


To are a great many good 
farm journals today, but none 
so thoroughly adapted to the 
needs of the Southern farmer, in my 
judgment, as The Progressive Farm- 
er. Iam glad you are to give an issue 
to the subject of ‘“‘Buying and Sell- 
ing’’ from the farmer’s standpoint. 

I am devoting whatever power and 
ability I may have to the selling end 
of the proposition, and specializing 
on cotton, cottonseed and its pro- 
ducts. This is true from the fact 
that I have been associated with Hon. 
G. R. Hightower, now President of 
the A. & M. College, Mississippi, and 
his other associates, from the very 
beginning, in the development of 
what is known as the ‘Mississippi 
Plan” for handling and marketing 
cotton, ete. It is now the Farmers’ 
Union plan, having been adopted by 
the National organization and by the 
majority of the State organizations 
in the Cotton Belt. 

In our study of the problem we 
have bumped into a waste, or leak- 
age, which the farmer has to pay for, 
that is appalling in its magnitude. 
It comes from the bad preparation 
of the original package. 

The difference between what the 
farmer now gets for the old planta- 
tion bale and what he would get for 
the properly gin-compressed bale, is 
more than $100,000,000 per annum, 
and this has nothing to do with the 
price, only the waste saved. The 
Farmers’ Union plan of marketing 
cannot correct this evil, only call at- 
tention to it, since The National 
Warehouse Company owns no inter- 
est in any gin compress company. 

The special commissioner appoint- 
ed by President Taft, to investigate 
the evils of the 6 per cent tare, re- 
ports that in his judgment, the only 
remedy is the gin compress. No mat- 
ter what the cost to the ginner is, 
nor how many gins will be put out 
of business by it, it is the duty of 
every cotton farmer to himself to 
demand that his cotton be gin-com- 
pressed. 

After the bale is properly prepar- 
ed, the next important thing to do is 
to market it correctly. This is not 
accomplished until the cotton is 


taken from the farmer’s place of 
storage, which must be a bonded 
warehouse, and placed on the mill 
floors of the world. 

This is now being done by the 
National Warehouse Company, and 
has been in operation in Mississippi 
for the past three years. The sys- 
tem has been perfected. It only 
awaits the co-operation of the cot- 
ton growers and the business inter- 
est of the South, to get perfected re- 
sults. 

Several facts 
if we would 
these results. 

First, that the cotton problem is 
not a farmer’s problem, but a Sou- 
thern problem. The entire South- 
land must become interested and 
help if we succeed. 

Second, whatever the system may 
be, if we would have permanent re- 
sults, it must be owned and controll- 
ed by the people who are directly 
interested in the growing of cotton. 
In my judgment, and in the judg- 
ment of the founders of the National 
Warehouse System, the farmers 
themselves, should own in their own 
name the controlling interest. The 
merchant and the banker should be 
financially interested and a sufficient 
number of them should be on the 
Board of Control, to act the part of 
the balance wheel, and to take the 
place of the governor on a steam 
engine. 

This would tend to destroy all class 
hatred, and to insure a more perfect 
business co-operation between town 
and country. 

Third, the system will not get per- 
fect results till the cotton growers 
have their own representative in ev- 
ery spinning district of the world, 
with sufficient financial backing to 
insure to the miller that we can sup- 
ply his needs and at once, without 
needless expense. 

The National Warehouse people 
believe, t.i.ct with their perfect sys- 
tem of bondin:; and insuring, that a 
paid up capital of $2,000,000 is 
ample to draw every dollar of as- 
sets of every bank in the South, with- 
out risk on their part, to aid in*the 
solution of this great problem. 


must be recognized 
have permanency in 
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Won the Pro- — 
fessional Trap Shoot- 
ing Average for 1911. 


Won the 
Amateur Trap Shoot- 
ing Average for 1911. 


REPEATING SHOTGUNS DO GOOD SHOOTING 


Trap shooting brings out the shooting qualities of a gun. Win- 

chester Repeating Shotguns last year won both the Professional 

and Amateur Season’s Averages. This shows they are reliable in 

action, and close, hard shooters. These qualities make them 

v excellent for bird shooting, especially for the quick, fast flyers. 

The Winchester is built and finished to give years of service. 
Send postal for complete illustrated catalog 


a neneoerere ae REPEATING ARMS CoO., 
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THE COLE OPEN FURROW GRAIN DRILL 


Specially made for sowing Oats and Wheat in cotton 
fields. No damage to the cotton. It saves two- 
thirds of the time and labor. Insures against winter 
freezing and increases the yield. 

Write for FREE BOOKLET—“The Key to Crop 
Rotation and Enrichment of the Soil.” 


THE COLE MFG. CO., Box 100, Charlotte, N. C. 




















ROOFING 


EVERY FARMER IS INTERESTED 


We Put Money In Your Pocket 
WHEN WE SELL YOU 


REX FLINTKOTE 


EVERY SQUARE IS 












“LOOK FOR THE BOY” 










Insurance Against Damage 


Write us For Information and Prices. 


Smith-Courtney Co. 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA. 




















The Gantt One-Horse 
Combined Fertilizer and Grain Drill 


For putting out both fertilizer 
and grain in the drill at one 
and the same operation, cover- 
ing each separately and suf- 
ficiently for all practical pur- 
poses, and yet does not fill up 
the furrow, which is in accord- 
ance with the plan of sowing 
to prevent winter killing. 


| GANTT MFG. CO., Macon, Ga. 





The GANTT 

patent cottor 
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FIRST PRIZE LETTER. 


How One Farmer Learned the Lesson 
Ot Profitable Selling. 

HAVE been farming all my life, 

and am now 53 years old, and I 
have just awakened to the necessity 
of selling my produce, and of buying 
household and farm supplies more 
economically. 

During all these years I have been 
shipping my surplus produce to com- 
mission men in the cities, or taking 
it in to the near-by market and dump- 
ing it off on the retail men, at any 
kind of an old price In the early 
spring I began to take in sweet po- 
tatoes, housed over from last 
also cabbage, and was selling 
toes for 60 cents per bushel, 
I considered a fair price, and small 
cabbage at $1 to $1.50 per 100 
heads. While I would be unloadiag, 
I noticed the middleman or huckster 
would be selling potatoes for 25 cents 
to 30 cents per peck, and the very 
same cabbage I was unloading at five 
cents for choice, or two smaller ones 
for five cents or three medium ones 
for ten cents. 

It occurred to me that if customers 
would come to the stall and buy at 
these prices, that [I might take my 
produce to the customers’ doors and 
get same price. I made a trial of 
next load I took in, and was so suc- 
cessful that I have not unloaded on 
the middleman since. By spending 
from two to four hours more in driv- 
ing through the city, I find I increase 
the amount of cash taken in from 
each load from $5 to §$S. 

I find this plan has another bright 
side to it. I can market off perish- 
able fruits and vegetables that the 
middleman could not handle because 
he would be overstocked. For in- 
stance, just this fall, there has been 
an extra crop of Keifer pears in this 
section. I had no trouble in selling 
mine to the consumer for 25 cents 
per peck. At the same time I would 
see farmers hauling them in to the 
middleman for 50 cents per bushel, 
and would say they were glad to get 
that price, as it was too much trouble 
to peddle them around town. Others 
would let theirs rot on the ground 
or feed them to hogs, as they could 
find no sale for them. Had I not 


year, 
pota- 
which 


caught the idea of being a retailer, 
I would have done like my neigh- 
bors. 


I know I can realize from 25 to 
100 per cent more for my produce 
by this method than I have been do- 
ing heretofore. 

I believe in patronizing our home 
merchants, and do our trading most- 
ly in New Bern—which is my near- 
est town and where I sell my pro- 
duce. There is a saving of from 10 
to 20 per cent by buying groceries in 
bulk, which we do as far as practical. 
We can also save 20 per cent on farm 
supplies by paying cash, and not 
buying on credit to be paid for in 
fall as most farmers do. 

G. L. HARDISON. 

Riverdale, N. C. 





SECOND PRIZE LETTER. 


Fertilizer Clubs Save Money For 
Farmers, 


loc vears ago a few of the 
farmers of this community club- 





bed to buy fertilizer. At that time 
the fertilizer was sold by local 
agents. These agents received a 
commission on their sales and were 
paid a good price for ivering the 
fertilizer from the cars, receiving 
notes, collecting, etc All this was 


fertilizer. 


quantities 


added to the price of the 
The club bought 
One member would check from one 
car and another the next one. He 
did not receive pay for his services 
or time other than a reduced cost of 
his fertilizer as did the others. 
The club bought from the company 


large 


offering the best price on 
of guaranteed analysis. As th 
no commission for selling 0; 
handling, the company 
cheaper to the club than ito age 
The club has grown every 
the companies vie for its trade 





The members of the ciub saye 
money themselves and have algy 
been the cause of the entire eom- 
munity getting fertilizer heaper 
than they otherwise would haye 
done, as the other companies have 
to compete with the prices of the 
company selling to the club order 
to secure any trade in the communi- 


ra R. B. RICHARDSON, 
Deatsville, Ala. 


THIRD PRIZE LETTER, 


Attention to Little Details Helps One 
to Sell at Good Prices. 


HAVE learned that it pays well to 
have everything that the farmer 
expects to market, given the best of 
attention in the way of making it at- 
tractive, and also to sell to the @on- 


sumer if possible instead of the mid- 
dlemen. 
In dressing hogs for market it pays 


to do the job well and have them 
perfectly clean. I have several times 
realized $1 more on the hundred 
pounds of fresh pork than the other 
fellow, whose hogs were just as fat, 
but had been carelessly dressed. Then 
when the farmer has beef cattle for 
sale, let him wait until the market 
man needs beef real bad, and he will 
get what his beef cattle are worth. 

And again, when crating spring 
chickens for market always put the 
different breeds in separate crates, 
having those in each crate as near 
the same size and color as possible. 
One gets a far better price by observy- 
ing these small details. 

In marketing my fruit crop the 
past summer, I was very careful not 
to have any partly decayed or imper- 
fect fruit put in. And I sold my en- 
tire crop of peaches, apples and 
grapes for good prices, and also had 
the satisfaction of knowing my cus- 
tomers were well pleased. 

I buy the most of the groceries and 
other goods my family use at Farm- 
ers’ Union prices. This is a _ big 
thing, if taken account of during the 
year. Every farmer should belong 
to the Union, and by being steadias 
selling and buying as they should, 
it would be only a short time before 
the farmers would be masters of the 
situation. 





CoG: 
Edward, N. C. 


TUNSTALL 





QUALITY COUNTS EVERY TIME. 


Ten Cents a Dozen Above Market 


Prices for Eggs. 

Y EXPERIENCE in selling has 

been limited to my small supply 
of butter, eggs, and chickens. I do 
not know that this experience will be 
helpful. We do 
not yet buy with 
especial atten- 
tion to economy, 
ELLENDALE I am afraid. In 


fact we feel 





W. E. JENKINS 











a good far 
should buy 
tle besides his clothing, and we 
to farm with this idea in mind 

One thing I have learned: it is 
person with poor 
struggle to find a 
or who them 
So I have aimed at having my 
ducts a little better than the aver: 
I believe that I 
I sell butter wholesale at 30 ar 
cents a pound, eggs at 25 to 50 ¢ S 
a dozen, chickens at an advance 
50 cents to $1 a dozen over the mar- 
ket price. 

I sell eggs and butter to a large 
tail grocery, and have never bec 
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upply the demand. 1 could 
ivate individuals for a high- 
put the trouble of delivery 
more profitable to sell in 
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sell to DF 
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AY agen ] have never seen that 
a middleman” made too much, 
tilizer jo [have always been satisfied penis 
re was my prices. I have know . — eggs 
Ist for ; marketed to be bought by a grocery 
1 sell for ten cents a dozen —— than a 
gents rice at which they were actually 
r and selling the average country egg. But 
' ] guarantee all eggs, gather them 
Sava twice a day, and stamp them as soon 
als as gathered with my name and the 
com- correct date. 
leaper ] learned to make good butter by 
have studying, getting the assistance of an 
have expert from the Tennessee Experi- 
f the ment Station, and by taking pains 
order with the milk from barn to consum- 
imuni- er. I wrap butter in parchment pa- 
ON, per pearing my name and address. 
| never made more than .ten or 12 
pounds of butter a day, but was told 
py the grocery that they could sell 
200. 
s One I am equally as careful with my 
chickens. They are fed on perfectly 
ais clean feed, kept healthy, and mar- 
yi. keted fat. I keep only one kind, and 
widen’ that is to my financial advantage. 
ppg Qne kind looks better and brings a 
or better price than a mixed lot. 
nae My position is rather fortunate- - 
only 14 miles from a city of about 
t pays 200,000 people. First-class products 
them are always in demand; and as bus- 
times jness other than farming takes my 
ndred husband to town once or twice a 
other week, I have made a common car- 
s fat. rier of him, and have never needed 
Then io express either eggs or butter. Of 


course, chickens are always sent bv 
express, but as I do not get less than 
$4.a dozen for “‘fryers’? and some- 
times as much as $7, I feel that I can 
afford express at 40 cents per hun- 
dred. Chickens usually go to one 
or two private customers. IT sell 
about 400 or 500 a year. 

I will mention here that I believe 
it has paid me to put my name on 
my products. I have heard people 





the m asking for them by name as if the 
| not name carried with it a sort of guar- 
iper- antee of excellence—as I hope _ it 
en- does. I will also say that no in- 
and fluence was brought to bear in plac- 
had ing these products. I simply took in 


us- the goods and asked the grocery to 
try them. And I tried thereafter to 
make everything come up to the 
standard of the first. 
MRS. W.. BE. JENKINS. 
Ellendale, Tenn. 


Independence and Co-operation are 
What Count. 

HAT will enable one to buy suc- 

cessfully, will enable one to sell 
successfully. One must inform him- 
self on supply and demang, and keep 
posted on the markets. One man 
cannot buy to the same advantage 
a 100. So that if we would buy or 
sell to the best advantage, we must 
pool our interests, for without co- 
operation in this age, we are at a 
disadvantage. “In unity there is 
Strength” and in no line of endeavor 


. 18 this truer than in buying and sell- 
ing. 


IE. 


ket 
ply 


In buying in large quantities, we 
set car-load rates, saving the retail- 
e's profit, and in freight we get off 
4 considerable rebate. We should 
Study closely the markets, and keep 
Posted on supply and demand, en- 
abling us to buy at the lowest, and 
sell at the highest prices. In order 
that we mey be enabled to buy or 
sell economically, we must put our- 
selves in position not to be forced 
either to buy or sell—that is, have 
a living at home. 

’ We believe as farmers, we should 
have a capable man employed to look 
‘lter the markets and place our pro- 
duets that we have to sell to the 
best advantage, and buy for us when 
, tt Would be best. 

T. 


G. WATKINS. 


Polkton, N. C. 


Sold a Beef Direct to Consumers. | 

HERE was sale for him last 

fall as feed was so scarce On ac- 
count for the drouth. | stall-fed him 
as a three months. 
three years old. 

1 asked the butcher what he would 
give. Four cents per pound on foot. 
I knew that was too little for a beau- 
tiful beef like he was, I decided 
to market him at home. ] have a 
large family, besides I feed several | 
farm hands. 

I called over the telephone to the | 
two hotels which were my individual | 
customers and told that I had butch- | 
ered a fine beef. Would they give me 
17% cents for sirloin and tenderloin 
steak, and 14 cents for ni¢e roast. 
This was two cents more on the | 
pound than the market asked. I sold 
enough steak and roast to these ho- | 
tels, with the neck and ribs and hide 
which I sold to a small country store | 
at a moderate price, to net me as | 
much as the market man offered me | 
for the beef on foot. Besides I had | 
the hind quarters left for my own | 
family. One I used after it had been 
frozen two weeks, the other one I 
cured with salt, brown sugar, and 
saltpeter. This proportion to the 
100 pounds of meat—six pounds of 
salt, two pounds of brown sugar and 
two ounces saltpeter. I left my beef | 


no 


steer Te was 


so 


with this mixture well covered with | 
a cloth (for often it was warm | 
enough for the flies to bother it.) | 
After three weeks I washed the salt | 
off and rubbed my beef ham with | 
flour and black pepper. After this | 
had dried three weeks I cut the | 
slices very thin and broiled in but- | 
ter. MRS. J. -G: 
Wadesboro, N. C. 


BOYLIN. | 


How to Get the Worth of Your 

Money. 

.. be afraid to pay a good price 
for what you want, just be stre 

its worth the price when you go to 
buy. If I need two articles and have 
money to buy only one good one, I 
buy one and do without the other 
till I get the money to pay for it. 
Then, too, you can save by buying a 
large bill at once. I never buy by the 
little. I’ve seen women send one day 
for a dress, next day for thread or 
pins and so on till they’ve spent $10 
and don’t think they ever have any- 


thing. Keep up with prices off from | 
home. These days you can get free 


catalogs and samples and prices on 
almost anything. <A good way is to 
make a list of things as near as you 
ean that you will need in three or 
four months, look over prices in dif- 
ferent catalogs and go to your near- 
est town and compare prices. Of 
course, make allowance for express, 
trouble of ordering, etc. I always 
buy of my home merchant anything 
they have I need and order the rest 
If you have a good honest home mer- | 
chant, he will appreciate your trade 
and can do as well for you as the 
man off and you know him and he 
can accommodate you when you need | 
help. MRS. JOHN CRAIG. 
Scooba, Miss. 


The Farmer’s Business is to Sell. 
BELIEVE in buying carefully, 
getting a cash discount. But I 

believe here is where the most farm- | 
ers make a mistake, as they think 
we must always be buying. This is 
not the farmer’s business. Selling is 
what he ought to study, as it is the 
other fellow’s place to buy. We pro- 
duce the stuff and let him do the buy- 
ing. 

I never go to town without some- 
thing to sell, and always sell it, too» 
and most every time bring back mére 
eash than I carry there. x 

R. L. DANALL,, 


Pelzer, S. C. 


Farmer 
let me com- 
of it. It] 
lick.— 


I believe The Progressive 
better with each issue. Please 
pliment you upon the excellency 
strikes the nail on the head every 
Felix Williams, Villa Rica, Ga. 
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There’s pleasure in practising the art of shooting ; it is a 
valuable accomplishment that may at some time be of service. 
The COLT .25 caliber AUTOMATIC PISTOL weighs only 

13 ounces, and is of such small size and compact shape that it is easily 
carried in a muff, hand-bag or palm of the hand. It is the most powerful 
and practical small pistol made and has all the advantages of larger models 
— shoots as fast as the trigger is pulled, ejects the empty shells and reloads 


itself for each shot. 


1 


Absence of recoil, and light report, make it 
particularly adapted for ladies’ use. 
It is safe to carry, quick in action, always 
ready for use — Reliable and Accurate. 
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A special system of wadding gives at 25 yds. a spread equal 
to that of a standard shelf at 40 yds. and with greater 
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They can’t get too close 
for the Remington Cubs, 
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penetration. 


The steel lining gives the speed plus perfect pattern. 
Your local dealer has them. 
Try them on a paper target with your old duck gun. 


Remington Arms- Union Metallic Cartridge Co. 


Get a box to-day. 


299 Broadway 


gun good in brush or thicket. 
Arrow and Nitro Club steel lined 


scatterload shot shells open up your pattern so evenly that 
your bird can neither get too much nor too little. 


get up close, sip in a 


Remington-UMC 
Scatterload— 
and make your choke bore 


New York City 
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DAYBREAK PHOSPHATE 
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GROUND 95% THR 
















that 95 


me 


by 
the lead-— 
ing experi. 
ment stations 
as the best and 
most economical 
carrier of Phospho- 
rus. It appeals only 





FEDERAL CH 


Ground Rock Dept. 


screen, 80% passing a 200 


to the intelligent farm. 
er who utilizes Nature’s 
abundant source of Nitrogen 
by growing legumes and who 
keeps his soil alive with humus. 
Write for literature and prices. 


Lt) | 





% passes a 100 mesh 


sh screen, and is abso- 
lutely guaranteed to 
contain a minimum 
of 13% Phospho- 
rus (29°4% 
Phosphoric 
Acid). 





EMICAL CO. 
COLUMBIA, TENN. 
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BY ONE MAN. It’s KING OF THE WOODS, Saves money and 
backache, Send for FREE catalog No, £63 showing low price 
and testimonials from thousands. First order gets agency, 


Folding Sawing Mach. Co., 161 W. HarrizonSt., Chicago, lil. 


ELECTRIC 


Steel Wheels 


Fitall running gears. Getanewwagon 
just by buying wheels, Unbreakable, 
almost everlasting, All heights and 
tire widths, Also new Electric Handy 
Wagons, Write for book on “ How 
to Make Old Wagons New.” Free. 


ELECTRIC WHEEL CO., Box 59, Quincy, LiL 











Our advertisers are guaranteed. 
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This means protect and beautify your home 
by painting, and prolong that protection and 
decoration for the longest possible time by 
using the right paint, one that starts its 
service by staying tight and strong through 
the long winter—and gives the same good 
service for several years. 

Such a paint is Sherwin-Williams 
Paint, Prepared, S W P. That is the 
decision of the largest number of people 
buying any one brand of paint. Itis made 
of pure lead, pure zinc and pure linseed 
oil, combined with the necessary driers 


se weet 
Be Paint Wise this Fall 
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and coloring matter. It isthoroughly ground 
and mixed and put up in sealed cans, full 
U.S. standard measure. 
covers the largest possible surface but also 
lasts for the longest time. It is just one of 
the Sherwin-Williams Paints and Varnishes 


SW P not only 


made for various purposes about the 
farm, outside and in. Sold by dealers 
everywhere. 

Send for our free booklet, “Paints and 
Varnishes for the Farm.” It tellsa most in- 
teresting story about the economy of wise 
buying.and which paint to use for different 
purposes, as well as why and how. 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 
PAINTS €-VARNISHES 


Best dealers everywhere. Address all inquiries to The Sherwin-Williams Co..732 Canal Rd., Cleveland, 0. 





Forty Years Without 
One Cent For Repairs 


Many of our mills have now been in opera- 
tion in the South for 30 and 40 years, without 
costing one cent forrepairs, Names of owners 
furnished on request. The cheapest mill, be- 
cause it lasts a lifetime, doesn’t break down, 
and does more kinds of work and better work 
than any other mill. Genuine imported French 
Buhr mill stones, not soft native stones, not 
iron grinders. Easily kept in perfect condi- 
tion. Needs no experience and little power, 

Produces the very highest grade of corn- 
meal, rye, graham and wholewheat flour. 
Grinds the best, smoothest and most nourish- 
ing stock feed. Doesn't tear or burn the grain. 
A paying investment for private or publi¢ 
gtinding. Low first cost. Fully guaranteed. 


Cc hingif 
30 Days Trial it docen't prota 
you. Write for trial plan and “Book on Mills” 


Sold by leading responsible machinery houses 
Nordyke & Marmon Go. (Est. 1851) 


1276 Morris Strect India: 


napolis, Indiana 
America’s Leading Fiour Mili Builders 
















THE VICTOR PEA HULLER 


thrashes peas, beans, etc. 
Strong, easily operated 
and light in weight. Does 
nearly as much work as 
larger and heavier 
chines. 
and separator. Write for 
booklet. Address Dept. 
24, Victor Pea Huller Co., 
96 So. Forsyth St., 
Atlanta, Ga. 








A Dixie Pea Huller 


Peas, Hulls and cleans with- 
out bursting the peas, in- 
creases their value 10cts. per 
bushel. Thousands have 
given entire satisfaction for 
over 10 years. Illustrated 
booklet free upon request. 
Write today Dept. 24. 
SANDERS MFG. CO., 

Box 1057, Atlanta, Ga. 





—Prof W. F. Massey. 
demand.’’—Prof. H. A. Morgan, Tenn. Experiment Sta- 
tion, REE. 


A Cowpea Thresher 


Threshes Cowpeas and Soy beans from the mown vines, 
breaking less than 2 per cent. 


Also threshes Wheat and 
‘The machine I have been looking for 20 years.’’ 
**A machine that will meet every 


ats. 


Nothing like it. Bookiet ‘A’? FREE 


KOGER PEA AND BEAN THRESHER C6O., 


Morristown, Tenn, 





Our advertisers are guaranteed. 
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Edwards 
Se “REO” 
EL Shingles 





Wearethe largest makers 
of sheet metal products and if we knew the 
size and shape of your roof, we would make 
you a low price on the completed job that 
would AMAZE YOU—a direct factory price 
~—freight_all paid—no need to hire help 
—put “REO” Steel Shingles on yourself with 
just ahammer—nail them right onto sheathing 
or oldroof. Just send in roof dimensions and 
see for yourself if our proposition isn’t the 
best roofing offer in all the world. 
**REO” Steel Shingles, which comein large sheets, 
are rust-proof, rot-proof, fire-proof, water- 
proof and weather-proof in every,way. Far 
pire ole eedarshingles, Sorragated metal orcom- 
08 er. y our **Tightcote” si : 
sheet of REO” Steel Shingles is dip ocd in moltee 
zinc AFTER IT IS RE-SQUA RED, thus protect- 
ing edges as well as sides. Rust simply CAN’T 
geta foothold! And by our patented Interlocking 
| ae we give yua PERMANENT water-proof 

We give each buyer a $10,000 Indemnity Bond 
against loss by lightning. And we further guar. 
antee PROMPT,SAFE deliveries on al! orders. 

Send name on postal NOW for factory price and 
Catalog explaining our Tightcote Process and pat 
ent Interlocking Device. 

If possible, give size of your roof, so we can quote 
you complete cost of roof. But get Catalog 1074sure. 


THE EDWARDS MANUFACTURING CO. 
1024-1074 Lock St., Cincinnati, O. 
Largest Makers of Sheet Metal Products in the World 











and long hours of exposure will find 
you dry and comfortable if you wear a 


TOWER’S FISH BRAND 
REFLEX SLICKER 


with the famous Reflex Edges (pat’d) that pre- 
vent water from running in at the front when 
buttoned. No wet weather coat so useful as a 
Slicker. No Slicker so waterproof, durable or 
neat in appearance as the Fish Brand Reflex. 
Get yours today and be prepared for rain. 


$3.00 Everywhere 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
A. J. TOWER Co. TOWER’s 


BOSTON ‘5 


Towes Canadian Limited 


Toronto 1112 F757 BAND 











COMMUNITY CO-OPERATION IN SELLING TOBACCO 





THE PROGRESSIVE RP 
* PARMER, 





Its Advantages over the Warehouse System, and Some of the 
Hindrances to the Development of Such a System, 


By Prof. H. E. Mathewson, Reidsville. N. C. 


HE average American farmer is 
apt to be quite an independent 
individual with a tendency to 

go it alone and take care of Number 
One. But in the end he is likely to 
be seriously interested in any prop- 
osition that promises to increase his 
profits. Co-operation in selling, as 
well as co-operation in buying, ought 
to bring some increases in profit, al- 
ways provided that the 
project is well managed; and in the 
end it seems certain that efficient 
managers will certainly be found, the 
same as in any other business that 
is fundamentally sound. 


community 


Necessity of Co-Operative Action. 


Co-gperative community _ selling 
ought, for one thing, to be an im- 
portant educational influence in more 
generally spreading correct market 
information at any given time, as to 
probable market requirements, in re- 
lation to the supply for any com: 
modity. It is taken for granted that 
the leaders and managers of the lo- 
cal selling agencies will be market 
students. In this connection it 
should be an aid to.have close co- 
operative relations between the va- 
rious organizations within a State 
and again among the States having 
similar interests. For most parts of 
the South it would be naturai to 
expect the county to form the basis 
of the community co-operative inter- 
est. The county selling agency with 
thousand bales of cotton or a mil- 
lion pounds of tobacco, with ample 
storage facilities, should be better 
able to dispose of the crop econom- 
ically and profitably, than would sev- 
eral hundred individual growers act- 
ing independently, many of them in 
utter ignorance of what the market 
conditions, in respect to supply and 
demand, really are. In this connec- 
tion it will undoubtedly be the part 
of wisdom for these agencies to be 
selling organizations rather’ than 
mere price boosting pools. All of us 

whose interests are at all identified 
with commercial agriculture want 
to see the farmer realize good prices 
for his product. But there is abund- 
ant evidence from past experience, 
clearly showing that any purely ar- 
tifigial attempt to put up prices can 
result in the end only in disaster, and 
the co-operative movement receive a 
debious attack. It should be the pur- 
,pOse of the sales manager to dispose 
tof the product to the best possible 
advantage under the conditions as 
they are, and not as they should or 
ought to be. 

The price to the ultimate consum- 
er is already considered pretty high 
in most cases, but co-operative sell- 
ing could generally show good pro- 
fits by dealing directly with the con- 
sumer—for example, the mill opera- 
tor in the case of cotton, or the man- 
ufacturer in the case of tobacco— 
thus eliminating the middleman and 
speculator who now absorb, in many 
cases, an unduly large proportion of 
the final cost. In vears when the com- 
modity was abnormally low in price, 
the co-operative selling agencies 
ought to be able to render great ser- 
vigé to growers by furnishing cheap 
storage for a year or two, if neces- 
sary, until prices again become nor- 
mal and in a way so that the own- 
ers could receive some advances from 
; banks. 

In its general features 
discussion would apply to almost any 
non-perishable product grown in 
large quantities by a community. 


c 


aa 


the above 


— 


Advantages of the Present System. 


Speaking specifically in respect to 
tobacco it may be said that the loose- 
leaf system of selling at auction on 
the warehouse floor brings the pro- 
ducer and the manufacturer directly 

| together for the bulk of the crop, 





but in so doing the ware} 

absorbs fr ye = eHOuseMAy 
absorbs trom : to 5 per cent of th, 
gross value of the crop for his se, 
vices representing 
during cne day. 


but a few S Sep. 
This a vi hours 
: “AS 15 Quite an ey. 
pensive method of selling for ths 
service rendered, tS COmpensatin, 
advantage being found enly in th 
fact that it brings the buyer and the 
seller directly together on almost any 
business day of the year, anq the 
money is ready at the approxima 
going price of that day within a fey 
minutes of the time of placing the 
tobacco on the warehouse floor with. 
out any dickering on the part ofthe 
grower. These features constityts 
the principal strength, from the pro- 
ducer’s standpoint, of the 1o0se-leai 
auction system of selling, and fy. 
nish the main reason why the gys. 
tem is rapidly spreading through the 
western tobacco States of Kentucky 
Tennessee, West Virginia, Ohio ani 
elsewhere. 

The loose-leaf auction system 
selling tobacco makes it difficult ty 
organize strong community sellin 
organizations for at least two sy}. 
stantial reasons. Many growers, par. 
ticularly tenants or croppers, ar 
sorely in need of money about all the 
time and have to convert their ero 
into cash at the first opportunity. Tho 
second reason is closely related w 
the first and is found in the fact tha 
so many of the small growers, really 
representing the bulk of the crop 
are living a vear behind financially 
that is, they are borrowing mone 
from the warehousemen soon afte: 
the selling of one crop in order to 
grow another, while from the con- 
munity sales agency, the best the 
could hope to do would be to get a 
advance of about 50 per cent of the 
approximate value of the tobacco a 
the time of delivery and then aa it- 
definite wait for the remainder with 


some degree of uncertainty as 0 
just what the remainder might b 


Community selling of tobacco als 
requires considerable initial expen: 
for a drying and prizing plant anl 
extensive experience in grading and 
handling tobacco of a kind possessed 
by but few farmers. 

In the initial stages many of the 
attempts at community selling of to- 
bacco will undoubtedly meet with 
reverses from mismanagement, lack 
of effective support, or other caus. 
But as the idea spreads and th 
agencies develop into real selling 0 
ganizations rather than mere pritt 
boosting pools, and as the tenant s)* 
tem gradually gives way to a mot 
intelligent home-owning class 
growers of greater financial strength, 
the.community selling plan amone 
tobaceo growers should become mort 
and more substantial and efficient. 

Since the idea seems fundamental 
ly sound it appears to be the part ol 
wisdom for all of us who are inter 
ested in the upbuilding of agricul: 
ture to give the cause a friendly 
boost whenever the conditions seem 
to warrant. 


Three Essentials. 


sen fat 
= THE years that we have bee 
ming we have sold a litile of ® 





erything, and these are some ol th 
things we have learned: To Tae 
to sell, such things as people wall 
to sell only the best of everythiné 


and to fix up everything 
in the most attractive manner 
MRS. GATLIN 





The American 
stood in th English hor 
how the coffee of the English 
is esteemed may be und 
lowing traveler's tale: It 
ing in London “apartments,’ a 
lady came up with the breakfast 
set down his coffee cup she oper: 
conversation: “It looks like rain 
“74 agreed the America 
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erybody’s Magazine. 
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[ OUR YOUNG PEOPLE. | 








Girls Could Grow Lettuce for 
Pin Money. 


HE FAT little lettuce plants are 

almost ready to be transplanted. 
Many of them are to be left in the 
open ground, the others go into the 
eold-frames. I always wonder why 
girls don't raise head lettuce for 
their pin money. It is so much less 
trouble than chickens, and in our 


town at least, it is almost impossible 





to get enough. The demand is nev- 
er-failing all through the autumn, 
winter and spring. Mine is white 


and firm like cabbage, delicious to 
the taste, and a joy to the eye; and 


very little attention is paid to it be- 


working oceasionally, and protect- 
jing in cold-frames, and_ that 
done until real cold weather. 


isn't 


Lettuce is an old, old plant, being 
one of the five bitter herbs eaten by 
the Jews at their Passover Feast, and 
for untold centuries, has followed 
man in his migrations through all 
lands. Growing in his garden at 
the dawn of civilization, it will grow 





there until the end. It is curious, 
that inexplicable, unbreakable bond 
that binds the human race to cer- 
tain plauts, for they are not always 
what are considered the most usefu! 
or necessary, either for food or cloth 
ing. Strangely enough, too, while 
Moses and the children of Israel ate 
lettuce in Egypt, in that country to- 
day, the visitor is always warned 
against it. and what is still more re- 


markable, against strawberries as 


well. Both are said to be so germ- 
laden that they can be eaten with 
safety only by the natives, who are 


considered germ-proof or useless, I’m 
not sure which! 

So when you see your lettuce 
plants, you can read in their green 
leaves, of the passing of the Death 
Angel, and that hurried flight from 


Egypt preceded by the feast of un- 
leavened bread and the five bitter 
herbs. The other four are also old 
friends—-the hoarhound of our chil- 
dren's sore throats, horseradish, 
coriander and nettle. The nettle 
seems an odd choice until one re- 
members that nettle tea used to be 
given by old herb doctors for pretty 
much all the ills that ailing flesh was 


heir to. At 


negative 


all events, it has the 
value of injuring no one, 
and that it is more than can be said 


of many drugs people swallow so 


recklessly. Personally, I pin my 
faith and health to ten hours sleep 
—12 if possible—and all the fresh 


air and sunshine and pleasant things 
one can crowd into the remainder of 


the 24; and sleep and pleasant things 
should be put first. 
MRS. LINDSAY PATTERSON. 





A Farm Boy’s Vacation. 

WANT to tell The 

Farmer boys about a 
have taken. 

After we had our crops laid-by my 
cousin and I went fishing and hunt- 
ing. We went to the Yalobusha 
River about six miles from our home. 
We pitched camp about a half mile 
from the river on a pretty level place 
With several trees surrounding. By 
twelve 


Progressive 
vacation I 


o'clock we had our camp in 

shape. We prepared and ate a hasty 

Iunch which we had brought with 
us, 

Through with our lunch, we took 


Our rifles and explored the river for 
several miles and found it a suitable 


place for hunting. As we were re- 
turning to camp we saw two large 
Squirrels, which we killed. Then we 
took our fishing tackle and were 
800n off for the river. On reaching 
the river we found it too late for 
anything but still fishing. So we 
f0t out 50 of our largest hooks and 
set them with poles we found on the 
bank When this was done we de- 
cided return to camp. We built 
a fire nd cooked the squirrel: for 


yond making the ground very i ‘ ° 
xg | 











all shortening and frying. 


Made only by 
THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY 


TRY THIS RECIPE: 
FRIED FISH 





small pan fish whole. 


meal, then in beaten eggs, 
you count sixty. 


Cottolene in frying pan. 








Fry Trout, Perch, Herring and other 
Cut large fish in 
1 inch thick slices, 2 or 3 inches square. 
Remove skin and bones from sliced fish, 
wipe dry, roll in bread crumbs or fine 
then in 
crumbs, and fry in deep Wottolene hot 
enough to brown a bit of bread while 
Drain well before 
serving, or simply cover with seasoned 
meal and brown on each side in hot 


Cottolene is not for table use, but it is the best cooking fat for 


If you are using butter in your 
kitchen you are paying at least twice as much as necessary 
to secure the same results with Cottolene. 


Another point of economy about Cottolene—use one-third 
} less than you would of butter or lard 


Cottolene is a clean, pure product, 
and makes wholesome, healthful, di- 
gestible food, because it is a vegetable 
and not an animal fat. 




















our supper, then we went to bed. 
We 


| 


awoke very early next morn- 
ing and were soon off for our hooks. | 
We caught several large fish and 
several small ones. Gathering up 
the hooks, we went back to camp. 
We cooked the small fish for our 
breakfast. Through with breakfast 


we took our guns, as it was not quite 
day-break, and went to a place where 
we had been told we would find wild 
turkeys. We were just in time for we 
had not been there long before day 
break and then the turkeys began 
to gobble. As soon as we could 
to shoot we began to fire at them. | 
got three and my cousin got two. 
Gathering up the turkeys we started 
back to camp. When reached 
camp it was seven o’clock. We 
soon busy getting ready to go home. 
We got home about twelve o’clock, 
feeling fine and rested. 

I think that if the boys would take 
a vacation, they would do more work. 

REX MALLORY. 

Miss. 


we 


were 


Redding, 


The Farmer’s New Interests. 


F WE turn our attention to the 
conditions of 100 years ag we 
will note that the economic problem 
of the farmer was farm management 
and household management. In ad- 
dition to this he was interested in 


government to some extent, and very | 


slightly in other outside problems. 
But this has been the situation for 
thousands of years in this and other 
countries. The new problems con- 
fronting farmers have to do with the 
relationship which has developed 
with people living in cities. Farm- 
ers at the present time must con- 
tinue to think of farm management 
and household management, 
as government; they must also con- 
tinue to think of their religious, so- 
cial and educational problems, as of 
old; but they must 
riously a complete new set of prob- 
lems which formerly needed very 
slight attention. 
JOHN LEE 


COULTER. 


day in 
spent!—Imita- 


single 


night spend a 





as well | 





now take up se- | 


varying conditions. 


Those who easily catch cold or are sub- 
ject to varying temperatures should wear 





Wright’s Health Underwear gives perfect 
ventilation to the skin, yet keeps the cold 
out and the body heat in—the body always 
being at an even temperature in spite of 


Wright’s Health Underwear. 


is the right principle in underwear. 
The fleeced inside is softand pleas- 
ant to the skin and leaves an air 
space between it and the woven 
fabric so the pores can breathe and 
throw off bodily waste. ll per- 
spiration is absorbed and carried 
away, leaving the skin dry, thus 
removing the most common cause 
of colds, pneumonia and rheuma- 
tism. The fabric is elastic knitted so 
it fits perfectly and holds its shape. 


ful elasticity 
of action. 


it out of it. 


Needle Ribbed Under- 
wear—in all fabrics— 
separate garments or 
union suits with the 
ebosed crotch— know 
it by this label: 


SPRING 
ce 


Ask your dealer to show it to you—in pure 
wool, cotton and wool and cotton. 


Wright's Spring Needle Ribbed Underwear 
is knitted on machines that give it wonder- 
The fabrie stretches to fit 
the body perfectly and give perfect freedom 
It always holds its knitteq#” 
shape—wear and the laundry cannot knock 


Your dealer can show you Wright’s Spring 


WRIGHT'S 


TRADE MARK 


RIBBED UNDERWEAR 


WRIGHT’S HEALTH UNDERWEAR CO. 


75 Franklin St., New York 


NEEDLE 














ONLY $10.00 


Cash, balance $5 per month, buys 











this 
Buggies 


up. 


3-year-guaranteed buggy. 
$29.50 up; 
$45.00 up; Farm Wagons $40.00 
We trust honest people 


Surries 


located in all parts of the world. 






AE SSN) Write For FREE CATALOGUE. 


Century Manufacturing Co., 


Dep’t 67-R 


East St. Louis, Hil. 





Our advertisers are guaranteed to be reliable. 
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GOLD DUST THE HOME CIR CLE. | 


. DREAM THE GREAT DREAM. 
saves rubbing and saves your clothes 


D.* the Great Dream, tho you should dream—you on} 











And friendless follow in the lofty quest, is 
Tho the dream lead you to a desert lonely, 
Or drive you, like the tempest, without rest, 
Yet toiling upward to the highest altar, 
° e There lay before the gods your gift, supreme— 
Gold Dust lathers instantly in hot or cold, hard A human heart whose courage did not falter, 


or soft water — converts itself instantly into | ,,,,7io,jisan ss Arcturs shone the Gleam. 
thick, vigorous suds that remove grease, grime 


Who nor the yearning nor the passion share; 
Grieve not if children of the earth decree it— 
and settled stains and clear out impurities The earth, itself—their goddess, only fair! 
and germs. The soul hath need of prophet and redeemer; 
Her outstretched wings against her prisoning bars, 
She waits for truth; and truth is with the dreamer— 


Gold Dust spares you and protects your clothes | Persistent as the myriad light of stars. 
from washboard wear —Florence Earle Coates. 


WHEN BUYING THE HOUSEHOLD LINEN. 














Save yourself lon “ ak jacdcnalatealagiican 
hours of sae drea 6 These Basket Pa ties Some Practical Suggestions for the Housekeeper Who Wishes to 
t il, d d bie th life r ,_ Always Welcome Economize With Her Purchases in This Line. 
oll, an oupile e 117re in R 


4% OA $4. 


of your clothes, by buy- cr | (J By Mrs. Constance McIntyre, Faison, N. C. 

N PURCHASING the tablecloths low-cases fastened with linen buttons 
ing and trying a pack- x \ where the family is small be sure and buttonholes at the end. 
age of Gold Dust next 4 hs) | to include, among medium-sized In purchasing white bedspreads, 

a 7 ones, some small square ones for the honeycombed kind wear best as 
wash- day. — using when the dining table is small, a rule for every day use, and are 
as they are so easily washed. Fine quite inexpensive. Avoid cotton tow- 


‘D 7 damask table linen and napkins els, even those one sometimes sees 
You can buy a large = should be washed with nice white with a cotton stripe in conjunction 


ies. Z soap, as coarse soap makes them with linen in heavy rough bath tow- 

package of Gold look cottony. A medium-sized table els. They are very little use, seem- 
Dust for 5 cents. *‘Let the GOLD DUST. TWINS |napkin usually answers every pur- ing to have next to no capacity for 
do your work.’ | pose—the very large-size dinner nap- absorbing moisture. The all-white 
| Kins being rather burdensome ex- linen huckaback towels of rather a 

| cept for formal dinner parties. Table heavy weight are most satisfactory, 

: napkins should preferably be hem- hemmed edges being preferable to 

THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, Chicago |}med by hand, with a very narrow fringed ones, tho sometimes one 
j;hem. It is hardly worth while to can get the very best fine huckaback 
hemstitch them, any but the very towels at a reduced rate just because 


best ones at any rate, for this work they happen to be fringed or have 
Sent To You For A is so trying to the eyes, even when some color in the border. 
Year’s Free Trial one does the hemstitching by ma- In purchasing towels—or indeed 


chine, for the threads have to be any kind of household linen—it isa 
iim 
| pulled. The manner of i is ¢g ‘ av marked with 
Why Shouldn’t You Buy 4 | 4 + a a Prssages A ee on plan = ae oo, . - ' 
As Low As Any Dealer? | is, ar having pulle 1e hreac Ss your name before they are se nt 10me 
More than 250,000 people have saved from 825 to FIM fens | in the usual way, as for hemstitching from the store, they do this without 
$125 in purchasing a high grade organ or piano by @ Hy , , vinan a ‘wa ¢ . ‘ , na 
Matorish Fiaus-why shouldnt yout ierele : by hand, to turn down the hem so extra charge and better than you can. 
Our Offer. You select any of the latest, choicest } 2 as to just cover the drawn part, and For table napkins, the little woven 
8 nstrur ts,—we pla tin 4 * : . ° sas — 
er heen for a veRr's free use Gelore soa. Te as stitch it on the machine as usual intitials, such as one uses for marking 
need make up your mind to keep it. If Itis Fy with not too fine a stitch. Then take underwear, look daintier than mark- 
not sweeter and richer in tone and better sreeeseeecsvecoe f t 


made than any you can buy at one-third more Jim ae the hem in one hand, the other part ing ink. Happily, in the country it 
than we ask you, send it back at our expense. 


Y Ch Y as eS | of the napkin in the other, and gen- is not always necessary to bother 
“aa too , ; tly pull them apart, when they will about having everything marked as 
Take Three Years to Pay If Needed. : look as well as if hemstitched by it is in town. 


The Cornish Plan, in brief, makes the maker / > sho e ¢ ine ; 70 o -otva ich-c is of 
prove his instrument and saves you one-third what other manufacturers of high @ f < hand. The hem should b an inch A dozen good-sized dish-c loths ( 


grade instruments must charge you because they protect their dealers. se eee wide, and may have, if desired, an coarse natural-colored linen (whicd 
, Let Us Send to You Free the wow Covnie® Beak , - =i embroidered initial in the corner, should also be marked when pur- 
tis the most beautiful piano or organ catalog ever published. t shows our latest styles and explains 8 e wusiiee ny eed Si 
everything you should know before buying any instrument. It shows why you cannot buy any other which should be heavily padded. chased unless washing is done al 
high grade organ or piano anywhere on earth as low as the Cornish. You should have this beautiful 


‘ ~ rAY s ‘ , fl D ~ red als a 
book before buying any piano or organ anywhere. Corni sh Zo Washington, N. J. Tablecloths woven in a block or home) one must not forget, ilso , 
Write for it today and please mention this paper. ¢9 Established Over 50 Years plaid design are both more durable dozen in finer weave of glass-cloths 
i} and cheaper for common use than and cup-towels. These are improved 
the usual.-floral damask pattern. by having loops of rather wide picid 
While,gideboard cloths can be pur- ‘2 the middle of one side by ee 
| chasedg* in the department stores, they can be hung up’on a nail , 
drawn-thread work, insets of Fancy doileys with tatted or cro- 
re = . ’ . . > ° . 
and so on, I think those one Cheted edging are nice things to 
; ‘ ; aa ave f Pe ~ fF eake ¢ bread 
akes oneself with plain hemstitched have for plates of cak« and ie 
edge to exactly fit one’s own side- 224d butter at club entertainments. 
board look much nicer The same Table centers should not be put away 
With bureau scarfs. Unless one hap- folded, but rolled over a cardboard 
pens to find them just the right size, picture mailer so as to avoid creases. 
4 the home-made ones, or sets of toilet a = Eeaey 
./Mats, are prettier. Fine linen towels Hints for Biscuit Makers. 
|; sometimes answer this purpose as OST women can mix biscuit 
. a Cc s » 
| ae elgg 4 Pig sacha ieee Mea = dough in the right proportions 
2 s ase ag A yer é ar ? — aad : gee 
Known the world over for its serving qualities. exact fit. and to make them of rather '°,m2ke 800d bread, but many will 
é . eye : ; | ia the ial ‘ ‘ ruin a good start by not working it 
: ligated re congna oe ts 3 —s pod Price eee a stout material. enough. Knead till it is good and 
NE I and you will not have an enc ess chain o repairs. tis better made, does | Do not have your sheets cut off stiff, getting as much flour in as pos- 
nicer sewing, easier to operate, and more silent than any other. Guaranteed for all time. bad aheeh eameniatie ane ot teen. the bl 
} x ’ x ” c , 5 2 
Write THE NEW HOME SEWING MACHINE CO., Orange, Mass., for booklet F. | : D Se - sible. 
tops of which are to be hemstitched, Another 
because the hemstitched end will ting in a hurry and putting the bread 
| wear out before the sheet itself, and jnto a stove that is not hot enough, 
S NEW FEATHER DON’T PAY TWO PRICES then it can be simply cut off and re- so that it will dry out but not bake. 
=, EDS ONLY : a) tin aig pg Hemmed on the machine, if the sheets A pound or so of sugar worked in- 
a are long enough. Two and a quarter , Pe rill ¢ c > bread’s 
For a limited time we offer full 36-Ib. New Feather bed oosier anges 4 5 to the dough will add to the breac 


a 4 ° 

= 4 Ractiiemen at i 9 » Saati . 7 ards is a Zz 1 length r ine alities : : : . vav 
$7.40each. New Feather Pillows $1.20 per pair, f. 0. b. e Wards 18 a gooc engtn. keeping qualities and will in no al 
factory, cash with order. All New Live Feathers, best “ ) and Heaters . S ‘ : . : DP > z : es : ‘ . : 

A.C, A. Ticking. Guaranteed as represented or money e Why not buy the Best when you Tubing for making pillow-cases interfere with its baking or 
back. Prompt shipment. Order today, or write for order i ‘ can buy them at such low un- 


blanks. We give bank references. SOUTHERN FEATH- P : mheard-of Factory prices. @ n be purchased by the yard and is MRS. SAVERA TOWNSEND 
ER & PILLOW CO., Dept. C, Greensboro, N.C. 4 x new improvements 


ur : ‘ satin baniase war ee a J 
ebsolutely surpass any tter than making the pillow-cases 

ng ever produced. of e 1e¢ : »y shrin j aD id bi ye) | fore > awn.’ 
Save enough on a single ut of cloth, because they shrink in The Wind Before the Da 


N 10-pound bal &= : PF stoveto buy your winter's vashing ¢ one is very liable to viewed last week, is published 
fi ve r bed and i ==? fuel. Thirty days free trial wa aot and tee, . . a - 3 . I : 
rea er e pair of pillows — Ain your own home before you make them too narrow, which is Doubleday, Page & Co., | e 
- eae bs = buy. Send postal today for 3 ~ ‘ : _ 7 r e 1 1¢ 
00 Address large free catalog and prices. troublesome in changing them. En- New York, and can be had fr 
i t ° ° . > o ~ 
THE STOKES COMPANY, Burlington, N.C. | Bepeier, Steve Co. summsate, St. Marion, Ind. elish people usually have their pil- postpaid, for $1.50. 
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Saturday, 
for fair dealing and first-class stuff, 
SELLING VEGETABLES AND you will always find customers. [ 
EGGS. know one dear old lady who sells 
uk: ees sausage, souse and liver pudding 
to the butcher shops all winter, and 
all the butcher has to do is call up 
his customers and tell them he has it, 
and that Mrs. B made it, and it goes 
like hot cakes. She can never sup- 
ply the demand because it is always 
nice and clean and made just right. 
Many things go to waste on the 
farm and the farmer never thinks 
of selling, that town folks would be 
glad to get. Last spring we had lots 
of plums of four or five varieties, 
tho all but one kind were just com- 


some Experiences Which Teach Les- 
sons of Value to All. 


OMEBODY has very cleverly said 

that the farmer who always goes 
to town with an empty wagon and 
comes back with a full one, will al- 
ways be poor, and 
in all the farming 
ceommiunities I 
have lived in, 
most of the farm- 
ers did that very 


— ‘ eo im mon kinds. We gathered them ey- 
he : : i : ery day, sorted the very nicest lar- 
they were haul sest ones, put each kind by itself in 
ing cotton, or in 


quart baskets and had no trouble 
getting ten cents a quart for them. 
We didn’t put the big ones on top, 





the spring when 
their wives had a 
few chickens and eggs to sell. 


MRS. GATLIN. 


i - either; they were big clear to the 

There is not much excuse for this, bottom. Now, don’t you know if 

for pec i gegen Tague csc these plums had been dumped in a 

something to sell Big wen One. & tin bucket, little ones, wormy ones, 

week Aad Sagas cae oe cag ger and all, they wouldn’t have brought 
first objection from nearly all of 


ten cents a gallon? 
them is, ‘‘Oh we have no market for : i : 
We have gotten five cents in cash 


anything but cotton’? or whatever . 
the staple crop is more than the store price for eggs 
Now I suspect that it depends this year by having them clean, as- 
somewhat on the man as well as the sorted as to color and Bia and not 
market Not every person either over three days old. This may seem 
knows what to raise to sell or how 2 small thing to bother with, but you 
The have.no idea, how much better eggs 


to sell it after he has raised it. 
average farmer does not raise stuff 
in the way of garden truck that folks 
in town want. They want something 
else besides the farmers’ stand-bys 
of collards, snap beans and turnips. 


show up when they are all one color 
and near one size. 
LILIAN BROOKS GATLIN 


eee 





Gingham Dresses ‘iawe Economical 


They want such vegetables as En- 

glish peas, lettuce, radishes, beets, Than Calico. 

carrots, spinach and parsley, and in HERE are so many women who 
most any Southern town, butter use calico and other cheap ftad- 
beans, green peas and okra. These ing goods to make their children’s 
things are not much harder to raise clothing. Why not use gingham or 


some other durable goods, saving 
both time and money as well as look- 
ing so much neater? 

Good gingham, which will wear 
twice as long as calico, and hold its 


and the price you will get for them, 
certainly pays for your trouble. They 
should be planted several times at 
intervals of ten days or two weeks, 
too, so as not to have all the veg- 


etables come at once and then not color until worn out, does not cost 
have any more till next year. nearly twice as much. Surely, we 
In nearly every town there are would not make dresses that are more 


costly and unsatisfactory in the end 
if we had ever given any thought 
to the matter. 

I have a friend who has six girls 


a few wealthy families who are will- 
ing to pay a fancy price to get just 
what they want the way they want it. 
For instance, we had a customer this 


year who wanted the very smallest to sew for and she used to make cal- 
of the new Irish potatoes. To get ico dresses for them until she noted 
these we had to sacrifice the growth how much longer their schoolmates’ 
of the potatoes but she was perfect- gingham dreses_ lasted. Now she 
ly willing to give us 50 cents a gal- uses gingham, too. Why can’t wo- 
lon for them, so we were well paid. men give as much attention to the 


This same customer wouldn’t buy buying of clothing as their husbands 


“greens”? at all, but she bought spin- do to the buying of farm machinery 
ach nearly every day. and seed? 

After these fancy’ vegetables are I made a supply of gingham 
raised, they must be fixed up right dresses for my little girls last Octo- 


ber and they are just beginning to 
show signs of wear after ten months’ 
use. 

There would be fewer nervous and 
worn-out housekeepers if we would 
only stop to consider what is really 
worth while and what is worthless. 

I know there is a great deal of 
work to be done in keeping house, 
but most of us add useless burdens to 


for market before they will sell for 
fancy prices. Turnips, radishes, car- 
rots and beets must be trimmed nice- 
ly and washed, and potatoes should 
also be washed. They look nearly 
twice as big after washing, and be- 
sides it isn’t right to sell people dirt 
for potatoes. Lettuce should be 
trimmed of yellow leaves and set 
with heads up in a broad, flat basket 


or box. Be sure that everything you our necessary ones, by making elab- 
try to sell is first-class in every re- orate clothes and cooking elaborate 
spect. You will probably want to meals when all concerned would be 
sell to the same person twice, you better with simple clothes and sim- 
know. ple food. 

A farmer once sold me a basket MRS. W. J. GODFREY 
of tomatoes when I lived in town. Hamner, Ala. 


They were very pretty-looking, and I 
didn’t examine them closely until I 


Economic Buying for the Farm Home 


got in the house, when I found the 
under side of every one rotten. That N THESE days of high prices, we 
samo man passed my house with who dwell in the country feel the 


vegetables for nearly two years, but pinch as well as dwellers in the city, 


I never bought anything else from for when we go to buy table neces- 
him. sities, such as coffee, sugar, rice, etc., 

If your tomatoes have rotten spots, we find the prices very high. We 
or your squash or cucumbers are a overcome the matter of high prices 


to a certain extent in the following 
way: 

Last vear Irish potatoes were al- 
most beyond our reach. We helped 
ourselves very well by the aid of 
rice, which contains about the same 
elements as Irish potatoes. If we 
were to buy rice by the pound from 
our nearest merchants, we would get 


little old, or the okra hard, leave 
them at home for the pigs. Don’t 
think you can mix the good and bad, 
and get off at it, for you can’t. It will 
take you a long time to live down a 
Slip of that kind, especially in a small 
town where everybody knows every- 
body else. 


But if you establish a reputation 


about three pounds for a quarter. So | 
after some investigation, we secured | 
the name of a grower. of good rice 
in eastern Texas who shipped a sack 
of 100 pounds good quality, whole 
rice to our station for $5, freight 
prepaid, thus saving about $3.33 on 
that item. 

The only way a great saving ‘can 
be made on sugar is for three or four 
neighbors to secure a barrel of su- 
gar in the spring when prices are at 
the lowest notch. Ask several mer- 
chants for the lowest quotations on 
a barrel of sugar, and so get it cheap- 
er than by taking the first quotation. 
We found a difference in price of 
$1.25 in the quotation of three mer- 
chants 


For the past 12 years we have al- 
ways bought our entire supply of 


both toilet and laundry soaps direct 
from the manufacturer and so save a 
considerable item each year. For 
even after the freight is paid, we 
secure the soap at about half the 
price we are charged if bought lo- 
eally, a cake at a time. 

And yet there are hundreds, yes 
thousands who cannot see the wis- 
dom of buying such non-perishable 
supplies in large quantities, but con- 
tinue to buy in very small amounts 
and so pay a very high price in the 
end, 

MRS. E. 
N: ©. 


E. HENRY. 
Conover, 





| OUR PATTERN DEPARTMENT. 

















9184-9192—Misses’ Dress.—W aist. 
skirt, 9192, cut in sizes: 14, 15, 16, 17 and 
18 years. It requires 6 yards of 44-ineh 
material for the j * size, for the entife 
costume, with 2 ya of 27-inch materg 
for the tucker. This calls for two separa 
patterns. 10 cents for each. 


9184, ana 








(11) 1079 








5 a you wish just a few plants or 
p> _, like to furnish a conservatory, 


ROPICAL Plants are the 
most beautiful Home Deco- 
ration. No matter whether 








we can meet your requirements 
with the most select Tropical 
Plants and Rare Trees direct from 
Sunny Florida to your home. 

Bamboos, Grasses, Ferns, 
Water Lillies, Shrubs, Shade 
Trees and a host of odd plants 
from all over the world. 

Our Natural Grown Palms and Plants for 











interior decoration cannot be equalled 
for beauty and thrifty growth. es 
If you haveany special needs to meet | 
in laying out your grounds, send details } 
and we will gladly furnish information. 
Our handsome illus- 
trated catalog sent free. 
4. Weship SAFELY by 
mail,express or freight 
ato the most distant 

points. Write today. 

REASONER BROS., 





























9201—Ladies’ Six-Gore Skirt.—Sizes: 22, 


24, 26, 28 and 380 inches waist measure. It 
requires 3% yards of 44-inch material for 
the 24-inch size. | 

9220—-Ladies’ Apron.—Sizes: small, medi- | 
um, large, It requires 614 yards of 27-inch 
material for the medium size. 

9054—Ladies Dress.—Sizes: 32, 34, 36, 38, 
10 and 42 inches bust measure. It requires 
9 yards of 27-inch material for the medium 
size. i 

All patterns, 10 cents each, Address Paf- 
tern Department, The Progressive Farmar 





Timely Recipes. 











PERSIMMON BEER, 

In an earthen or wooden vessel use a light 
layer of wheat, or oat straw, and then a 
layer of persimmons, and so on. Then cover 
the whole with warm or hot water, and let 
stand three or four days in cold weather to 
begin to ferment when it will be ready for 
use. Apple peelings, dried apples, wild 
honey locusts broken up, and a double 
ful of dried peaches will add to the 
and give it a deep, rich col 





Moorhead, Anderson, S. C. 





He doth much 
tion of Christ. 


who loveth much.—Imita- 






















Oneco, Florida. 
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st eerans Bays 


In Your Own Home atOUR RISK 


The Exclusive Feature 


« Odor Hood, Stone Oven 
Range: Bottom, Ash Sifter. 
Wonderful Fuel Economizer-- 
Splendid Baker. NO MID DLE- 













































GUARANTEE. Credit if de- 
sired. WRITE TODAY for 
Money-Saving Catalog of Ranges 
and Heaters. 


THE IMPERIAL STEEL RANGE COMPANY 
213STATE STREET, CLEVELAND, OHIO 















wash day is to use a 


BOSS Washing Machine 


“The ONLY Washer Made Right’ | 

All we ask of you is that you do four weeks’ wash w' 

a ny mi it — t a Paap claim. if it doesn’t was 
our clothes clean, without strong soaps. fill 

i it isn’t the simplest and best made ma- ” 4M a 


—don’t keep the 
washer. Your trial won’t cost youa penny; AG: ay 
Nothing to get outof order. Child 
run it. Lapel by hand, water, elec- 
tric or engine er. Lastsalifetime. ¥ 
Write today for hyhachs Booklet, “The Bong Pion, 
Way” and details free Home ‘rial Offer. z 
Boss Washing Machine Co. 


Dept. 17 , Cincinnati, O. 





chine you ever saw— 








RIF Yis the most efficient device 
made for pumping water by water, 
RA Raises water 30 feet - each foot 
A of fall—no trouble 
or pumping expense. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. 
Booklet, plans, estimate, FREE. 
RIFE ENGINE CO. 
2130 Trinity Bidg., N. ¥. 
































(au Cay yo0 XMAS NOVELTIES FREE 


4’) Let mo send you my 30° abate up-to-the 
card: 


BS cinute Christmas 


e) 
e A y) 
Booklets, Christmas aise = ty aes ig "all “ae 6 


Ithographed 2 many colors and gold, beautifully om 
bossed — including my very latest Imported creation” 
ROYALTIES ow r SELECTION of CONCE NTRATED 
FRAG ear ali tie NYS YU ae TIDE BLOSSOMS.,”? 
Send me only tw d the entire collection of 80 
Christmas Geeatatlioo will be sent prepaid, and will disclose my 
plan of how you may get my aa a pa Holiday Surprise @} 
Package, FREE. Writeme NOW. RL W. CY, 
90 Santa’s Office, 501 Plymouth Cte, Chicago, ri 


Swell Nifty Suit 
Get it quick! Be 

Gj our special sales 
x = eter in your 
on NEW 


tow 
, PLAN. Plenty of tints sohurry! 


$2500 Given in Prizes 


nf Cash—rings—stick pins—diamonds 

—watches—all free. M ake $50 to $60 a 

week selling nifty. suite, Part time, no experi- 

ence necessary. WE BREPAY EXPRESS ON 

EVERYTHING. Hurry: d postcard for full 

particulars and free 6a: cy eee ligations- 
A 


merican Woolen Mills Co. 
S7 Chi v8 










































Offer,’’ and you will receive a 
beautiful set of samples and styles to pick from, 
and an offer so good you can hardly believe it. 
No money oF experience needed, our spare & 
time will do. Write now—sure, Address 
BANNER TAILORING CO., Dept. ggg CHICAGO 


derful Tallorin 
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he reads it or not.”’ 
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ON’T overlook our Markets Department just 
D because the type is small. Our Mr. Williams's 
review of the situation week by week is 
especially notable. We shall also begin next week 
to publish reports of general crop conditions in 
each State in our territory. 








cotton 


ITH the first issue in November Mr. Poe will 
W begin a series of articles on what he saw and 
learned: in Denmark, giving special 
the development of co-operative marketing, and 
other forms of organized effort, among the pro- 
gressive farmers of that sturdy little country. No 
letters Mr. Poe has written from abroad have con- 
tained more of helpful information than will be 
found in this series. 


attention to 





HEN you talk about buying economically,’’ 
writes one of our lady readers, ‘“‘you mean 
people that have money to buy with.’”’ In other 
words, the man who buys on credit all the time 
cannot expect to buy economically. Is this nota 
correct summing-up of the matter, too, and is it 
not a necessity that we get rid of our habit of 
buying fertilizers, supplies, etc., and trusting to 
crops yet unmade to pay for them? Such a policy 
will keep any country poor. 
TEM from the Cincinnati Packer: ‘‘Really fancy 
stock was scarce this week, tho what was to be 
had sold well. Poor stuff went slowly.’’ That 
might have been written of a majority of farm 
products in a majority of the markets that day, or 
any other day. We have an idea that you will 
find it in several other places in this issue, but it 
can do no harm to repeat it: Good products— 
those of more than average quality—are nearly 
always in demand at good prices, while the sup- 
ply of poor stuff is excessive and continuous. 


_— an otherwise intelligent man has neg- 
lected to inform himself about the cattle tick 
and the simple facts about its habits that render 
its extermination an easy matter. Every farmer 
ought not only to know that ticks can and ought 
to be gotten rid of, but he ought to be able to 
explain the whole plan to his neighbors or to town 


inquirers. “The Facts About Tick Eradication,”’ 
in October 5, made the whole matter so plain 
that nobody could fail to understand it. Read 


that article over again, and then read Mr. Derby’s 
letter on page 14 of this issue. 


W * ARE very much afraid that a great many 
readers: who notice our headline, ‘‘Each 
Advertiser’s Reliability Guaranteed,’’ fail to read 
the entire notice. In other words, we are afraid 
that some of them who are very careful to re- 
member our part of the contract, are not nearly 
so careful to remember their own part, which is 
to mention The [Progressive Farmer every time 
they write one of our advertisers. We have said 
it over and over again, but we must repeat that 
we cannot be responsible for any trouble you 
have with an advertiser unless you fulfill this 
part of the contract. Never forget to say, “I saw 
your ad. in The Progressive Farmer which guar- 
antees the reliability of all 
; ries.’’ 





advertising it car- 





WO new bulletins recently issued by the United 

States Department of Agriculture 
interesting information. One of them 
the average yield of corn per 
27.9 bushels. The other gives the average price 
as 70.2 bushel The 
corn was thus worth, October first, $19.51. Last 
year the average yield was 23.9 


give some 
estimates 
this 


acre year at 


cents per average acre of 
bushels, and the 
average price 65.7 cents, or a value of $15.64 per 
acre. So the average 

worth—or would have been 
$13.34. against $11.50 last 

i} figures are $12.56 for this 

j} last year. Hay yields 
per acre against 1.14 


acre of wheat 
worth 
vear. 


this year 
October 1 
For oats the 
year and $12.07 for 
this year were 1.47 tons 
tons last year; the values 


being $17.28 and $16.53 respectively. 
ures suggest several thoughts worth keeping in 
mind. Let us put just two of them into ques- 
tions: (1) How niuch profit does the farmer ge! 
out of one of these average acres. 

paring the receipts per acre 

Which crop would the 
profitable one? 


These fi 


and (2), com- 
from corn and hay, 
reader pick as the more 


WwW" HAVE said it many times before, but it is 
worth repeating, that one of the foremost 
agencies in making country life attractive is the 
telephone. Why not begin 
in your neighborhood 
fore winter sets in? 


agitating the matter 
and get a line started be- 
One of our farmers’ institute 
speakers quotes a country woman as saying: ‘‘My 
mother lives ten miles from here Iam so busy I 
cannot get down to see her more than once in six 
weeks, but since we have a telelphone I don’t have 
to leave my work and she don’t have to leave hers, 
but we can each take down the receiver and have 
a chat every evening before we go to bed and God 
only knows how much good it does us both.” 


K PRINT this week the experiences of two 

successful butter makers and butter sellers. 
One of these men gets thirty-five cents a pound 
for his butter sold direct to the consumer; the 
other gets thirty-three cents in wholesale lots. 
Yet most Southern butter sells for less than twen- 
ty cents a pound—-some of it for not more than 
twelve or fifteen cents. What makes the differ- 
ence? Knowledge—knowledge of how to make 
good butter, in the first place, and of how to sell 
it, in the second place. The 
put up in an unattractive package would not 
bring such prices; nor could a decent price be 
obtained for most of the cheap butter, no matter 
what was done to it. Quality selling skiil 
are what count. 


best butter carelessly 


and 





HE writer was at a country school a few days 

ago where the patrons were boasting of their 
fine enrollment and average attendance. “We 
have practically every child in the school,’’ we 
were told, “except three boys who have waited so 
long to start that they are now ashamed to begin.’’ 
In almost every community there are a few boys 
and girls growing up in ignorance under just such 
conditions. Neither the teacher nor the school com- 
mittee should ever ve satisfied until these ignorant 
young men and women are sought out and brought 
into the schools. A special effort should be made to 
get them enrolled. Old Thomas Carlyle’s saying 
comes to mind: ‘“‘That there should one man die 
ignorant who had capacity for knowledge, this I 
call a tragedy though it were to 
than twenty times a minute.’’ It is indeed a trag- 
edy, and one which no teacher or school official 
should be content to see without trying to prevent. 


happen more 


E HOPE no reader will overlook the quota- 

tion from Sir Gilbert Parker on the opposite 
page. We would call special attention to his 
statement that while the price the farmer receives 
is generally given first consideration, it 
of less importance than the cost of production. 
Unquestionably true as this statement is, too 
many farmers seem to forget it entirely. If the 
price of a product can be raised 10 per cent by 
concerted action or otherwise, we think it a big 
thing, and it is. Yet it is not too much to say 
that the average cost of production of every staple 
crop grown in the South could be reduced 25 per 
cent if the farmers would only give proper at- 
tention to a few well-established principles of 
good farming. ,There-are no more completely de- 
luded people than those farmers who flatter them- 


is really 


selves that they “know enough about growing 
crops,’’ and that when they can get some sort of 


marketing system worked out all will be well. 


pe Texas Farmer says that if you have not 
planted those winter and spring grazing crops 
for the hogs, you might just as well be living “‘in 
Illinois as down here in God’s country.’ It’s the 
truth, too. Next week we are going to send our 
“Come South’ Special to Northern 
ers, and it will carry with it abundant 
that the Southern farmer can 1} 


50,0060 farm- 
evidence 
land at 


} 


seep his 





work the year round and so make it produce more 
than the farmer in the far Nor can possibly 
raise. Tots of readers, when they see this evi 
dence, will probably wonder why more Northern 
farmers do not come this way. If these men will 
only go out and look over the dead, barren land 
scape about them this winter, they will get the 
answer to the question The Northern farme 


comes South in the winter and sees bare 
field—a hopeless, 
ance to him- 


field after 
bare poverty-stricken appear- 
and quite naturally says to himself: 
“Tf these people can keep the land at 
year round, why don’t they do it?” 
no one can tell him why they 
home and says that the 


work the 
And then, as 
don’t, he 
South is 


goes back 
poor coun- 


THE PROGRESSIVE fARMER, 


Boas may of our 
that a lot of 


rr Canada, for all 


ability to grow 


night as 





winter crops, 





well be in Il 
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Business Co-operation in Your Own 
Neighborhood. 

& ARE having considerable to gs this 
issue about -Operative mart ng, but 
this is not the only form of -Operation 

possible. Let us see it are some o other 
opportunities for co-operation to b nd in 
almost any rural neighborhood in es Op- 
portunities that four EF ZOTLY oT: fo indred 
neighbors may join together in realizing 

i. 

First of all, there is t ypportunity to lengthen 
your school term and get better tea Per- 
haps there is even an opportunity of e ng a 
good high school—and there is nothing lik 200d 
high school to build up a neighborhood and get 
the best people from everywhere gathering to 


that community. We cannot say just what plans 


you need adopt, but they will readily suggest 
themselves to you. 
If. 

Next, there are opportunities for getting better 
livestock. A dozen or more neighbors in join 
together and buy a registered Jersey, Holstein, 
Angus, or other sire, and so improve the breed 
of cattle; or a pure-bred Berkshire, Poland China, 
Tamworth, or a sire of any other breed of swine: 
or a fine Percheron stallion or a stallion of some 
other breed. No man should be content to waste 
time talking of far-away opportunities for co-op- 


eration so long as his neighborhood has failed to 
take such opportunities as these for getting better 
breeds of livestock. 


Iii. 
Then there is the chance to join together in 
buying improved farm machinery—stump pullers, 
pea threshers, 


grain threshers, 


engines, traction 


plows, corn harvesters, shredders, ensilage cut- 


ters, manure spreaders, etc., ete. It 


often perhaps that a Farmers’ 


may not be 


Union or other ag- 
ricultural organization will wish to buy one of 
these as an organization—that is hardly a good 


business plan as a rule—but a group of neighbors 


in almost every neighborhood would find it a pay- 


ing proposition to buy one or more of these ma- 


chines for joint use. Talk this subject over with 


your neighbors and see what you can do. 


EV. 
A good telephone line, owned by the farmers 
themselves, ought to be 


hood. 


joyment of life in the country, and you should not 


‘ound in every neighbor- 
A telephone adds immeasurably to the en- 


rest satisfied until you get its advantages for your 
section. 

Drainage presents another excellent 
co-operation. 


South own 


opportunh- 


ity for neighborhood Thousands of 


farmers in the lands that they cannot 


drain satisfactorily by themselves; and yet a little 


co-operation here would help every individual 


farmer and hurt not a single one of them. If 


your section needs draining, get a number of 





farmers interested and see if you can’t agree upon 


a satisfactory plan. 


Vi. 
Our farmers must also co-operate for securing 
better credit. Societies like the Irish agricul- 


tural credit societies which have helped the En 


erald Isle so much could be started much mo! 
easily here than in Ireland Banks are growi 


rich 


all over the South, putting up pal il bu 
ings in every large cit vith their overflowil 
profits; and the farmers are paying from ft 
to ten times a n f mans ft Pet 
wo be 1 = rehborh i cred 
societies 
Vil 

Lastly, there is the buying of supplies. We 
not believe in starting -Operative stores ai 
the South Merchandising is not the farm 
business, and to keep a stock of goods always 


hand and sell in competition with other merchants 
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involves risks that farmers, as a rule, ought not 
to take. ‘The Irish plan here is better. The leaders 
of co-operative ireland have told the farmers not 
to start co-op rative stores, but to order fertil- 
izers and feedstuffs together and buy other sup- 
plies from reliable local merchants—for cash as 
largely as possible. 

These are some opportunities for co-operation 
in your ne io@hborhood. Talk them over with your 
prother farmer: Co-operation, like charity, ought 
‘9 begin at home. 
ent and two talents wisely, we shall fit ourselves 


In learning to handle one tal- 


for managing ten talents. 





Real Co-operative Stores. 


HERE has been much talk about co-operative 
stores in the South, but if there has ever 
been such a store in this section, the writer 

has not heard of it. 

A number of farmers, or other men, often or- 
ganize a stock company, set up a store and call it 
a co-operative enterprise, but it is really no more 
co-operative than any other store—unless the 
profits are divided among the purchasers of goods 
as well as among the stockholders. That is, the 
co-operative store is run to make a profit, just as 
other stores are, but it is recognized that this 
profit belongs to the buyer of goods as well as to 
the seller After paying expenses, depreciation 
charges, etc., and a certain fixed interest on in- 
vestment to the stockholders, the remaining 
profits are divided among those who trade at the 
store in proportion to the amount they have 
bought. 

There is no attempt to cut prices, and so possi- 
bly endanger the safety of the enterprise, but 
instead a refund at the year’s end to the pur- 
chaser of any sum he may have paid for goods 
above the amount actually necessary to pay run- 
ning expenses and give the men who furnished the 
capital necessary to run the business a fair return 
on their investment. 

The famous Rochdale stores in England have 
been run on this basis and have been a great suc- 
cess. Similar stores have been established else- 
where in Europe—mostly with a philanthropic as 
well as a business aim. 
hold in this country. 


The idea has lately taken 
An association, with head- 
quarters in Minneapolis, Minnesota, has establish- 
ed 112 such stores in some half-dozen States. 
Last year, the World’s Work tells us, they did a 
business of about $7,000,000 and divided profits 
of about $500,000 among 20,000 families. About 
15,000 persons own stock in these stores. It is 
evident that the greater part of the trade comes 
from stockholders, but that it is by no means 
confined to them. 

The World’s Work goes on to tell about these 
stores: 

“They sell only for cash, for the most part. 
Being rural stores, they must take the eggs 
and butter offered by their customers, but 
they pay for these commodities in cash @nstead 
of trade. Some co-operative stores will take 
a customer’s note in exchange for aluminum 
‘money,’ good only for purchases at the co- 
Operative store. ‘This avoids the bookkeeping 
hecessary in a general credit business and 
gives the customer who must have credit all 
the advantages of the cash customer, less the 
interest on his note. Cutting prices below 
the general market level is frowned upon in 
the co-operative store. One pays as much for 
Sugar or coffee or a pair of shoes at the co- 
Operative as he would at the individual mer- 
chant’s across the street. The difference is in 
the sale slip which entitles its holder to his 
full share of the profits of the business.” 

The large number of stockholders is probably 
accounted for by the fact that, in order to encour- 
age the purchase of stock by possible customers, 
the profits are divided so that the shareholder gets 


twice the returns on his purchases that the non- 
shareholder eets This, of course, is a departure 


from a Strictly co-operative basis. 


The time is coming when every farmer who can 
Command a bit of water-power will have his own 
Plant for electric lighting and a good deal of ma- 
chine work.—E, P. Powell. 








“What’s The News?” 




















Items of Current Interest. 

HERE is quite a prospect that Turkey wili 

become involved in war with her European 

neighbors on the-north. The issues are 
somewhat involved, but seem to center around the 
demand for fairer treatment for the Christians in 
northern Turkey. The Powers will probably pre- 
vent the war from going too far. 


Mr. Iredell Meares, the Progressive candidate 
for Governor of North Carolina, declares that 
while he believes in the principle of local self- 
government, he does not believe in local option in 
liquor-selling. He makes a distinction between 
the two principles that ought always to be kept 
in mind: 


“T believe in the principle of local self- 
government. I do not believe that local op- 
tion comes within that principle. The test of 
whether or not a subject of legislation comes 
within the principles of local self-government 
depends entirely upon whether the locality 
can administer, regulate, or restrain the sub- 
ject within its own territory. Experience 
teaches us that no community can permit 
the sale of liquor and restrain its effects to 
its own locality. This effect invariably passes 
beyond the local territory where it is sold 
into adjoining localities, and, therefore, the 
subject matter becomes peculiarly one for 
State regulation.” 


A recent conference on pellagra in Columbia, 
S. C., decided that the exact cause of the disease 
is unknown, but insisted that “‘spoiled corn” is a 
legitimate object for suspicion. For this reason, 
legislation restricting the sale of spoiled corn and 
meal was strongly urged. In Austria, legislation 
of this kind has already been adopted. A new bul- 
letin of the International Institute of Agriculture 
concerning Austria’s action contains the following 
statement which farmers and all who use corn- 
bread ought to keep in mind: 


“The unfitness of maize for human food 
may be suspected when a large percentage of 
wrinkled, broken, or cracked grains is notice- 
able, or when the corn is seen to have been 
attacked by parasites, is of light color or has 
lost its brilliancy. The deterioration of the 
grain is caused by parasites. If the grain 
appears to be covered with dust, this is a 
certain sign that it has been attacked by 
some parasite, and probably by calandra.”’ 


The Progressive Farmer is not advocating Mr. 
Roosevelt's election as President; but we do wan! 
to see him given a square deal. We are ashamed 


of the college boys in a North Carolina town who. 


would not let him speak for cheering his oppo- 
nent. Nor have we any sympathy with the at- 
tempt to make it appear that Roosevelt has any 
prejudice against the soldiers of the Confederacy. 
On the contrary, he has frequently boasted, both 
in the White House and out of it, that two of his 
uncles fought for the Confederacy to the bitter 
end, and that he is proud of it. Years ago, more- 
over, he paid the soldiers in gray and their leader 
this splendid tribute, “‘The world has never seen 
better soldiers than those who followed Lee,”’ 
adding a eulogy on Lee as greater than Grant, 
Marlborough or Wellington and pronouncing him 
“‘the very greatest of all the great captains that 
the English speaking people have brought forth.”’ 


We are sorry to see in the South here and there 
evidences of an effort to get certain special fa- 
vors in the tariff or otherwise from the next ad- 
ministration, provided Wilson is elected. Every- 
body remembered how when Grover Cleveland 
was elected, his efforts to reform the tariff 
suffered a humiliating failure and the party was 
sent discredited from power because a lot of log: 
rolling Senators and Congressmen attempted to 
make the bill a sort of pork barrel worked out on 
the principle, “‘you give me my share and I will 
give vou yours.’ Unless the party can rise above 
struggles for sectional advantages, its victory will 
be brief. 


William Sulzer, the Democratic candidate for 
Governor in New York, seems to be generally rec- 
ognized as about the strongest man his party 
could have nomineted. There had been quite 2 
feeling that Oscar Straus, the Progressive candi- 
date, might be elected; but Wall Street betting is 
now 2% to 1 in Sulzer’s favor. On Woodrow 
“Wilson, the odds are 3 to 1 and 4 to 1 in hi 
favor. Recently the tide seems to have been set- 
ting somewhat in Taft’s favor as against Roose- 
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velt. Many Republicans who have been voting 


. that ticket all their lives cannot get the consent 


of their minds to throw off the party label. 
* * & 

Virginia started the agitation years ago un- 

2 ; ad ) 
der the leadership of Hon. Eugene C. Massie, 
and South Carolina is also pretty thoroughly 
aroused, but it looks now as if North Carolina will 
really be the first State to take up the 


Torrens 
system of registering land titles. 


Political con- 
ventions of all parties are demanding it and the 
Farmers’ Union and the Farmers’ State Conven- 


ety 


tion are enthusiastic in its advocacy. 


England is now discussing home rule for Ire- 


land. .The Protestants in Ulster, the northern 
part of Ireland, are signing a covenant that they 


will never submit tc rule by the Catholic majority. 
In case home rule is finally adopted by Parliament, 
there is quite a prospect that actual civil war may 
result. It is to be hoped, however, that more 
peaceful counsels will prevail. 


One by one the leaders of the Populist Party 
are passing away. General Weaver, the candidate 
for President, who carried several States in 1892, 
died a few months ago. He had been for many 
years a Democrat and a special friend of William 
J. Bryan. Last week William A. Peffer, who 
gained fame as the Populist Senator from Kansas, 
died at the age of 81. 


# 


resident Taft in an address to the National 
Congress of Hygiene spoke strongly of the need of 
a National Bureau of Health. 


Agricultural Co-operation: What It is and 
How It Helps. 


O-OPERATION is the association of individ- 
uals for the attainment of some business pur- 
pose by united action and with mutual re- 

sponsibility. 





It depends for success on each member of the 
society adapting his activities, 
cern the 
a whole. 

Co-operation is mutual help, which is self-help 
in another form. 


As one member of the society helps his fellows 
they help him, and 


d return to him his share of the 
strength he has given to them. 


so far as they con- 
society, to the interest of the society as 


The fundamental idea of co-operation is to make 
weak men strong by combination and organization 
of effort. 

A co-operative society, then, is an association for 
the purpose of joint trading among those who 
when acting alone are at a disadvantage. lt is 
conducted always in an unselfish spirit, on such 
terms that all who are prepared to assume the 
duties of membership may share in its rewards in 
proportion to the degree in which they make use 
of it. 

Co-operation makes the weak strong: (1) By 
-0-Operative credit; (2) by co-operation in produc- 


tion; (3) by co-operation in distribution. 
Agricultural co-operation consists of two parts: 

1, Production—Production involves all the pro- 
cessess incidental to the cultivation of the land 
and the keep of the farmer, the purchase of stock, 
implements, seeds, manures, the raw material of 
agriculture. 

2. Distribution—Distribution is concerned with 
the disposal of the produce of the land, its con- 
veyance to market, its sale to the purchaser, its 
transport to the consumer. 

The success of the farmer depends on two things 

the cost at which he produces and the price he 
receives for his produce. 

Of these, the latter, tho it is the factor mainly 
considered, is perhaps the lesser in importance. 
For while extravagance in production minimizes 
the benefit of high prices, economy in production 
may leave a margin of profit even when prices 
rule low. 

While it is necessary that the farmer should 
command a good market, it is essential that he 
should reduce his expenses to the lowest point 
compatible with efficiency.—Sir Gilbert Parker. 


A Thought for the Week. 






NE of the things that strikes me with regard 
to all co-operative associations is that the 
characteristic feature of an active life is co- 

peraticn We alone among the animals that 
frequent the surface of the earth associate our- 
selv tog I n mn i ndeavor where we 
su nat i certain amount of individual inter- 
est to the common interest which we realize sus- 
tains tl luence of the individual. The very 
ord zation” means the joining in civil 


society for common business, and a community is 


civilized in proportion as it can sink individuals 
in the common interest.—Woodrow Wilson. 
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MORE MONEY 


GIVES 


MORE SATISFACTION 


NO STOCK CAN THRIVE IF PESTERED 
WITH LICE TICKS, MITES, FLEAS, 
SCAB,MANGE,AND OTHER SKIN 

DISEASES. 
TO CLEAN OUT THESE 
PARASITES, GUARD AGAINST 
CONTAGIOUS DISEASES, 
CLEANSE, PURIFY, AND 
DEODORIZE.USE 


BETTER THAN OTHERS, BECAUSE, IT IS 


STANDARDIZED, 
UNIFORM, DEPENDABLE, EFFICIENT. ONE 
GALLON OF KRESO DIP NO. MAKES 60 
TO 100 GALLONS OF SOLUTION(DEPENDING 

UPON WHAT USE IS TO BE MADE OF IT) 


A REAL NECESSITY ABOUT 
HORSES, CATTLE ,SHEEP, SWINE 


’ 


DOGS, GOATS AND POULTRY. 


FOR SALE BY ALL ORUGGISTS. 


WRITE FOR FREE CIRCULARS. ASK FOR LEAFLET 
DESCRIBING A NEW CEMENT HOG WALLOW,IF YOU 


ARE INTERESTED. 


PARKE, DAVIS & 


DEPARTMENT OF ANIMAL 
INDUSTRY. 








SELWYN FARMS 


EDGAR B. MOORE, Prop., Charlotte, N. C. 
BERKSHIRES, HOLSTEIN and JERSEY CATTLE 

















Lee’s Premier 3rd, cost $1100, his sire sold for $1500. his 


dam sold for $1500 


Keystone Baron Duke, the Grand Champion Boar at 


the International Live Stock Show, Chicago, 1910. 
Boar and sow pigs by either boar for sale. 
Registered Jersey and Holstein Cattle. 
Calves of either sex or breed for sale. 


BUY FROM THE BEST po MOST 


TED HERD IN THE SOUTH 








LIVESTOCK AND DAIRY. 








TICK DAMAGE TO HIDES WOULD 
PAY FOR ERADICATION. 


An Alabama Cattleman Submits Evi- 
dence Which Should Convince 
Anyone, 


2 ADDITION to the many reasons 
for killing cattle ticks, there is 
one I have never heard raised yet, 
and one alone that will more than 
pay for killing all the ticks south the 
quarantine in one year. 

The difference in the value of the 
hides alone would more than pay 
the farmer for his work and trouble. 


I never had thought of the tick 
injuring the hide until last spring, 


Mr. B. C. Taber, of Port Allegany, 
Pa., was down here to my farm. 

Mr. Taber owns one of the largest 
tanneries in the United States, and 
he tells me the difference in the 
value of the sole leather from an ani- 
mal with ticks and one without ticks 
is about four cents a pound, de- 
pending, of course, on how badly the 
hide has been infested. 

Supposing our Southern steers’ 
hides to average 40 pounds after 
being finished and say there is only 
a difference of three cents per pound, 
that alone would amount to $1.20 per 
steer or for 60,000 head in this, 
Sumpter County, supposing the av- 
erage hide to be as above stated, the 
difference in the hides alone would 
be $72,000. 

I may not be correct 
number of cattle in our 
am not far wrong. 

Forty pounds may be too low for 
the average hide weight, but you 
can figure for yourself and for the 
general information. 

Thinking that it might be of in- 
terest to readers, I am mailing you 
a letter from the Superintendent of 
the Northwestern Leather Co. ad- 
dressed to Mr. B. C. Taber, which 
you may publish. 

I wish you and your readers could 
see these hides that I have here. 
They certainly are evidence as to 
what the tick does along that line. 

F. I. DERBY. 


the 
but 


as to 
county 


Gaston, Ala. 


Letter from Mr. H. E. Cox, Port- 
ville, N. ¥.—Confirming our very in- 
teresting conversation in regards to 
the damage caused by ticks in South- 
ern hides, we are shipping you to- 
night by express a side of chrome 
leather from our Southern hides. 








Bred under 
pert from the 
of Agriculture. 


the supervision 
United 

Every litter is 
culled, nothing but the choicest 
reserved for breeding purposes. 75 
and bred gilts for sale at farmers’ 
ALEX. D. HUDSON, - 


of an 





——Berkshire Pigs— 


eXe- 
States Department 
closely 
being 

pigs 
prices. 
Newberry, S. C. 


This side will give you an idea of 
how these ticks show up when made 
into leather. 

We hope you will forward this 
side to your friends in the South to 
enable them to see the damage caus- 
ed by these ticks. Had this side been 
free from ticks it would have made 
a No. 2 side of leather, as it is it 





grades No. 4, and the difference in 





Ideal Type Berkshires 


Twenty-five pigs two weeks old, also eight 


gilts of February and May farrow. 


All stock 


registered and am booking orders for ship- 


ment October 1. 
WINDY HEIGHTS STOCK FARM, 
W. L. Vaughan, Prop., 


Sycamore, Virginia. 





the selling price is more than two 
|cents per foot. The difference the 
| leather manufacturers most always 
| bear in mind when purchasing Sou- 
thern hides. 

For the class of leather we make 








we prefer Southern hides for chrome 





“OLD NORTH STATE’S 
HIGHEST-BRED 
Our best sows have 

number of beautiful 

sows have 


recently 
pigs. 


BERKSHIRES 


farrowed 
Pigs from 


on account of the close texture and 
fine grain, but on account of the 


2! ticks we have had to practically stop 
these 


been sold at $15 each or $25 for | purchasing Southern hides. 

two, but as long as this lot lasts, we will ine s 2 for chrome 
sell them at $10 each. Dams and sires bred The increased demand - h Fe 

by the famous Biltmore and Glenburn | leather places Southern hides in a 
Farms. Breeders desiring only the highest © -itj ¢ > y tan- 
Pmctand moat proliseimtock caunot as bet: bad position, as there are many tar 
ter. All pigs registered. | ners today who are in exactly the 
RURAL RETREAT FARMS, Madison, N. C.| same position as we are. It means 





SPECIAL BERKSHIRE REMOVAL SALE 


that if the chrome leather continues 
to be in demand, the Southern hides 


To avoid expense of moving, I will offer = ce Vv ar 
bred sows, service boars, gilts and pigs at will be less popular than they =e 
greatly reduced prices until December 1st. today. 

Rich in blood of Lord Premier, Masterpiece, = > argo v= > 
and Rivals Champion. Registry and pedi- A very large percentage of the 
grees furnished. Write me your wants, and} chrome leather produced is finished 
get prices and description. - ai 2 ~ > 7 

J. W. NASH, Wightman, Va. with the grain on, consequently all 





ESSEX AND 
Southdown Sheep. Collie 
Service Boars. Also Rams, 

For immediate shipment. 
L. G. JONES, Tobaccoville, N. 


Dogs. 


POLAND CHINA HOGS 
Pigs and 


and female pup. 


c. 


imperfections on the grain side are 
very pronounced. A few years ago, 
when practically all the upper leather 
was made from bark-tanned stock. 
all of the leather was buffed, or in 











other words the top of the grain re- 
moved to enable the tanner to elim- 
inate a great many imperfections 
from this class of stock. Tanners 
could buy cheap hides that were cov- 
ered with imperfections and make 
fairly good leather. The situation 
today is different, the public are de- 
manding good shoes from good leath- 
er, Which is illustrated by the large 
consumption of calf leather for fine 
shoeg. 

We hope this side of leather will 
illustrate the points the tanner us- 
ing Southern hides wishes to bring 
before the cattle raisers of the South, 
and that they will take steps to 
stamp out this pest, which we feel 
will be to our mutual advantage, and 
place Southern hides in the front 
ranks. 





Would Send a Competent Buyer to 
the Horse Market. 


OUR article on first page of the 

issue of September 21, on neigh- 
borhood co-operation in_ livestock | 
buying, struck me with much force | 
—not especially on the buying of a 
stallion, but on buying any other 
livestock. 

There are thousands of mules and 
horses brought into this State an- 
nually, and if anyone thinks he buys 
them at a small profit over actual 
cost from regular dealers, let him 
look around and see the number of 
dealers there are, and see how they 
prosper. Then, too, it is very often 
the case when you want to buy, and 
go to the stables to buy, you can’t 
find just what you want, so buy what 
you can, and never enjoy it. This 
is all right for one who is a good 
horse-trader, for he can trade a few 
times and get something that suits; 
but for the average man who buys 
an animal that suits, and keeps it 
until it dies, it is very unsatisfac- 
tory. 

Just now I want to buy a pair of 
grade Percheron mares for farm 
work and for breeding, but I cannot 
find them, and if I did would have 
to pay that big profit. Now, I won- 
der if there are not other farmers in 
the State who would like to join in 
with me and send a competent judge 
to the horse markets and buy what 
we need? If several parties would 
club together they could afford to pay 
a competent man good wages for the 
few days required for such a trip, 
and then save a nice margin and get 
what they want. 

I do not actually need the stock 
now, but I think it pays well to buy 
in the fall, and get the stock acclima- 
ted, as well as to harden them up 
before the rush of spring work. Be- 
sides, I am told that stock sells at 








lower prices at this season of phe 
year, as the wintering of them is 
saved. I would like to get into com- 
munication with any parties who will 
join in the purchase of some horses 
on the above plan. 
J. ©: LOFTIN. 
Mt. Olive, N. C. 





A most excellent, because practi- 


cal, bulletin has been issued by the | 


North Carolina Experiment Station 
on ‘‘Sheep Raising.’’ The author is 
Prof. R. S. Curtis and he has treat- 
ed his subject in such a manner as to 
give a large amount of information 


in short space. Those interested in 
this subject should write for the 
Bulletin, No. 223, on ‘Sheep Rais- 


ing,’’ N. C. Experiment Station, West 
Raleigh, N. C. 

If $50 is too much for a boar or a 
ram, $150 too much for a bull, or 
$1,000 too much for a stallion for 
breeding purposes, why is it the 
breeders don’t all get rich, or why 
do not some of those who think these 
prices too high breed a few of these 
animals and themselves make some 
of the excessive profits? 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 






























































































































ANNUAL 
Auction Sale - 
Of 50 Registered Herefords At By 
Shelbyville, Kentucky, 
HI 
OCTOBER 30, 1912 In 
40 CHOICE FEMALES fer, a 
10 HIGH-CLASS BULLS carele 
The animals offered will be the 
best lot of Herefords that have gona 
through the sale ring in recent years 
and they represent PO si 
THE CREAM OF THE BREED 
Sons and daughters of such famoy 
sires as Beau Columbus, Prince Ru 3 
pert 8th, Britisher, Acrobat’s Bean 
Donald, Beau Roland, Prince Rupert 
17th. 
Our herds are winners in competi- 
tion with the world’s best. 
Buy on our judgment and experi. 
ence, 
Every animal Tuberculin Tested, 
Catalog on application, ME 
You are invited to attend thi tice 
and see Kentucky’s big ’ 
farms. butte! 
GILTNER BROS., Eminence, Ky, son. 
LUCE & MOXLEY, Shelbyville, Ky. ture 
’ 
Col. Fred Reppert, Col. H. L. Igle- mers 
heart, Auctioneers. on tk 
make 
No 
a the n 
it ap 
OAKWOOD FARM & wu 
R. L. SHUFORD, Prop., as at 
Newton, N. C. sider 
aie as becat 
ing : 
Two J H if best 
Nice ersey . el ers used 
a ways 
Six months old, for sale. wet ¢ 
PRICE $70 EACH. very 
ed sc 
; : , tisem 
Some fine Berkshire Pigs. simp! 
] than 
[¢ 
IF YOU WANT HOLSTEINS ig 
per | 
set RUSSELL, Ohio’s Live Hol- groce 
stein man, supply them. He man 
breeds the Best and sells the |] HM putte 
Good ones. ather 
T. H. RUSSELL, Geneva, Ohio. thee 
I did 
town. 
THE SUNNY HOME FARN = 
cents 
Heifers are sold but we have, yet in offer, quit 
three of the best Aberdeen Angus dista 
BULL CALVES k 
in the South, $100 each f. 0. b. takes them. ept 
Ready to deliver in Oc.ober and November. more 
Write make 
A. L. FRENCH & SON, Cascade, Va. three 
When 
PURE-BRED REGISTERED the g 
HOLSTEIN CATTLE for 
The Greatest Dairy breed. Set bra 
for Free illustrated Booklets n¢ 
HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION, I] 
Box 186 -°¢ - <= Brattleboro, 4 my 1 
—s print 
Angus Cattle—A few choice young bulls e only 
attractive prices—the broad-backed, short: Ne 
legged, blocky kind. Bred in the purr Week 
Also registered Percheron stallions of th tain 
show ring type. Call or write.—Rose Dale E 
Stock Farms, Jeffersonton, Virginia. pay | 
———ae unifo 
—— AT BARGAIN-COUNTER PRICE— Unifo 
PURE-BRED 
AND GRADE ANGORA GOATS Th 
A Herd of 80 Goats, Largely Pure- mand 
Bred. The buck at the head of this color 
herd won first premium at Roanok* 
Va., Lynchburg, Va., the Vi Matte 
State Fair, and the North 0 
lina State Fair. We claim that he the i 
is the finest Angora buck in either Dleas 
North Carolina or Virginia, and kt you 
haps in the South. He won twer h 
blue ribbons and championships m Ome 
two years, and $200 in cash prizes as co 
He never was defeated. : 
We will not split the lot. A su er ay 
perior chance for any person W anting want 
a splendid herd of goats. Wwe a 
selling because they have served ow grow 
purpose. $5 a head takes the 10 grow 
First come first served. Address the 
OCCONEECHEE FARM, 1 
Durham, N. C. he h 
Profit 
Cc PURE-BRED does 
Oo. I. © STOCK been 
Brood Sows, Service Boars and Eisht By 
weeks-old Pigs. caref 
ALL REGISTERED STOCK the ; 
Will sell sows bred to registered bos ae 
cheap, for quick sale. ore 
W. A. BLUE, - - Aberdeen, N- ]# Crear 
———— We 
Geor, 
Bred Sows, and Pigs, in Mule Foot ere Vi 
Pairs, not related. Pedigrees furnishe oy 
Zene Hadley, - - Wilmington, 
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Two Men Who Sell Butter. 








ow TO GET THE MOST OUT 
OF YOUR BUTTER. 


By 3 Successful Dairyman Who 
Does It. 
HE MOST important thing is to 
have really good butter to of- 
‘fer, and good butter is not made by 
careless and indifferent methods. It 
will pay anyone 
who makes butter 
for sale, whether 
it be from one 
cow or a dozen, 
to study butter 
making. The Pro- 
gressive Farmer 
has several times 
published detailed 
instruction which, 
if put into prac- 
tice, would have developed a good 
butter maker out of any careful per- 
son. The Department of Agricul- 
ture will send free a bulletin, Far- 
mers’ Bulletin 57, “‘Butter Making 
on the Farm,’ which tells how to 
make good butter. 
Now, with a good article to offer, 
the next thing of importance is have 





MR. WILLIAMS. 


it appear as such. This means it 
should be molded and wrapped in 
as attractive way as possible. I con- 


sider the brick-shaped mold the best 
because of the convenience in pack- 
ing and wrapping. None but the 
best parchment paper should’ be 
used in wrapping butter, and [ al- 
ways use a kind that is stronger when 
wet and will stand scalding. It costs 
very little more to have paper print- 
ed so that each pound is an adver- 
tisement for you. A few brief and 
simple sentences are more effective 
than elaborate printing. 

Iam selling butter in a town of 
about 4,000 inhabitants, at 33 cents 
per pound the year round and the 
grocer pays the express. A dairy- 
man near this town is shipping his 
butter to first one town and then an 
other, and he gets 25 cents and pays 
the express. He had the same chance 
Idid to build up a trade in his home 
town, but he was hunting a better 
market. I commenced selling at 20 
cents while he was getting 22. He 
quit and commenced shipping to a 
distant town, hoping to get more. I 
kept on from year to year asking 
more for my butter and striving to 
make people want it more. For 
three years I sold at 30 cents, and 
when I did say I must have 33 cents, 
the grocer said, “I will have to pay it 
for my trade will have no other 
brand of butter. 

I have a trademark engraved on 
my moulds and a short guarantee 
printed on each wrapper. If you 
only sell two pounds of butter per 
Week, it will pay you to have a cer- 
tain customer to sell to, and it will 
bay you always to have this butter 
uniform in color and flavor. If not 
uniform, don’t sell it as your butter. 

There is, and always will be, a de- 
Mand for good-flavored and good- 
colored butter at a fancy price, no 
Matter what comes claiming to take 
the place of it. And there is lots of 
Pleasure and profit in making it if 
You have good cows and plenty of 
home-grown feeds for. them, such 
& corn silage, pea hay and bur clov- 
ff and Bermuda grass pasture. I 
Want to add that I like the home- 
stown cow as well as I do the home- 
frown feeds. One does not know 
the rea] pleasure of dairying until 
€ has grown cows from calfhood 
Ww and he has not known the full 
Profits of it either, for a cow always 
does better for the man who has 
been her master all along. 

BY this method of always being 
pete to send out a fancy article, 

© individual farmer can get even 
Out of his butter than the large 
ety can. This is surely a fact: 

do not need the creamery in 

Sorgia yet. FELIX WILLIAMS. 
Villa Rica, Ga. 


BUILDING UP A TRADE. 





Put Quality Into Your Product, Then 
Have Pay for That Quality. 


TTENTION to a few simple re- 

quirements will enable anyone 
to make in the South as good butter 
as can be made anywhere in the 
world. 

When that butter is made it can be 
sold for the best 
prices that butter 
brings, for if you 
satisfy people that 
you have a good 
article, they will 
pay you for it as 
readily as 
will pay a mer- 
chant for a simi- 
lar article from 
the North. 





MR. BUTLER. 


Now I will show you how I sell my | 


butter. 


I impress on the customer that it | 


is fresh. That it beats any butter 
that can come to our State from 
Iowa, Vermont, or anywhere else, 
for butter that takes a long journey, 
stopping in the wholesale house, in 
the retail house and in the store, is 
certain to be older than butter di- 
rectly from your farm to your cus- 
tomer’s table. But be sure your 
butter is marketed immediately on 
churning. To get and hold your 
desirable customers you must deliver 
promptly. 

Then vou can assure your customer 
that your butter does not need pre- 
servative chemicals, for good fresh 
butter will keep fresh long enough 
to get to the table and be used. 

Your customer can be assured that 


your butter is made from honest 
milk, from healthy cattle, fed on 


clean feed, handled in sanitary fash- 
ion, and if he doubts, tell him to 
come out to your farm and see. He 
cannot see that the butter from the 
North is clean, that it is made in 
wholesome surroundings, that it is 
really butter, or that he should feed 
it to his family at all. Of course, he 
has the word of his grocer, who has 
the word of someone else, but at 
your farm your customer can see all 
these things for himself. 

Then you must learn that cream- 
ery butter is largely a bluff. A big 


creamery in the North, drawing its 
milk from thousands of cows on 


hundreds of farms, gets all kinds of 
clean and wholesome and dirty and 
unsanitary cream from all kinds of 
barns and homes. It all goes into 
the creamery butter. If you bear 
that in mind, you can show your cus- 
tomer the absolute impossibility of 
being sure of butter as good as you 
can make unless he gets it from a 
small creamery where he knows the 


people he deals with, and where 
they know the milk supply to be 
good. 

You can say without a possible 


fear of successful contradiction that 
a clean, well-handled farm dairy, 
properly cared for, is the most de- 
sirable source in the world from 
which to draw a butter supply. 

With all these things in your fa- 
vor, you can sell good butter faster 
than you will ever be able to make 
it, if you will simply let the people 
in your town know what kind of 
butter you make. 

But you must remember 
things about selling butter or any- 
thing etkse. People will buy your 
goods on about your, rating of them 
if your goods are really good. But 
you must make your butter look as 
good as it is, and make it as good as 
it looks. 

To make it look good you should 
get a mold that will shape it in prints 
of one-pound size. See that your 
print for honest full weight, 
and wrap your pound print in a sheet 
of parchment paper before you put 


a few 


is set 


it in the cardboard case which should 


every 


he used for pound of butter 
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|| JERSEYS : 


they | 


_butter than any 


(15) 1083 


HOME OF KENTUCKY'S CHAMPION SADDLE HORSES 





Order stallions direct from this farm. Save two or three large profits. 
every representation and give life insurance policies. 


Our terms easy. 


The farm that sup- 
pliesthe South with 
ee cae ha saddle 


Prices 
such as competitors 
cannot meet. Allages 
and sexes constantly 
on hand for sale. 
Write at once for lit- 
erature, testimonials 
and price list. None 
pat pony Fee ay sat- 
sfy — Kentuc ro- 
duces the best. . 


GLENWORTH STOCE 
FARM, 
Allen S. Edelen, 
Owner, Burgin, Ky. 


We guarantee 
The horse you want is here. 








Emi 





t’s Qala 
Fern’s Lad. 


pails. 
Ss, 7, 
satisfaction. 


BERKSHIRES : 


Satisfaction guaranteed. 





uX 


t Lad, 1st prize Nat'l Dairy Show and 8 other shows: 
Grand Champion Ohio State Fair; headed ist prize herd at $3 shows; a 
daughter brought $1,500 at Cooper’s and others have brought big prices; a son of Golden 
Blue Fox’s Eminent; Eminent of Wyldwood; Fern’s Interest and Tononas 
Stockwell are the sires used on over 150 head of 
Foundation of herd is Tormentors crossed on Golden Lads, which produces type and full 
We have a number of 2-year-olds, Island Type, giving 35 to 40 Ibs. 
12 and 15-thousand-tb., high fat, officially tested, show-type cows. We guarantee 


Highland Chief 25th, sired by Premier Longfellow’s Rival. 
Longfellow, Premier and Masterpiece blood. We ship what we sell. 


TAYLOR PLANTATION, 


et. 


imported and American-bred cows. 


Calves out of 


Sows of 


Columbia, S. C. 





ui 








sold. The extra cost will be about a 
cent a pound. The butter will sell 
for five to ten cents more a pound, 
and it will sell frequently, where of- 
ten a prejudice against butter, mark- 
eted in the old-fashioned way, would 
prevent you from selling at all to the 
people you want er your regular cus- 
tomers. 

When you have made your butter 
of the right quality and have thor- 
oughly understood that it is the good 
butter and what makes it better 
other that is sold 
in your town, you are ready to gather 
up your customers. 

Go to the most substantial people 
of your town, the banker, the doctor, 
the lawyer, the mill president, the 
people who have the money, and say 
you have a good article of butter 


that you want to supply them every | 


week of the year. 

If they want to try it, let them 
take it on trial as long as they like. 
Let them understand they can quit 
you any day they want to. But im- 
press on their minds the fact that 
your butter is good enough to bring 
the highest price of any butter sold 
in your town. Do not cheapen it by 





160 Pigs to 
-—Select From 


You want pigs and why not order 
them out before they are selected 
over. Later there will be a regular 
rush of orders and they will be 
picked over. We always ship the 
best in our pens. See? Order to- 
day. Have both Poland China and 
Mammoth Black. 


JOHN A. YOUNG & SONS, 
GREENSBORO, N. C. 














POLAND CHINA HOGS 
Bred from prize winner. I won 104 prizes on 
hogs in 1911. For sale bred sows and fall 1910, 
spring 1911 gilts. Herd boar weight 800 lbs. Also 
boars ready for service and fall 1911 pigs. 
WAINRIGHT LEA, - Brooksville, Ky. 


BIG HEAVY-BONED POLAND CHINA HOGS. 


The easy-feeding kind with quality, and prolific 
breeders; everything pure-bred. Write your wants. 
Mention The Progressive Farmer. 


E. S. WRIGHT, . - Sykes, Tennessee. 


TALLEY’S BIG KIND POLAND CHINAS 
Bred Sows, Gilts and Pigs For Sale. 
Pedigrees furnished. Satisfaction guaran- 

teed. You see these hogs before you pay 

for them. 

J. H. TALLEY & SON, - 








Luray, Tenn. 








trying to sell it by cutting under the | 


price of other butter. Strive to have 
all other butter sell for @ little less 
than yours brings. 

When they are convinced that you 
give the quality, they will not ob- 
ject to the price. If they do, you 
ean find some other customer who 
will pay, for I tell you there is not a 
town in the South that has all the 
good butter it wants. This is prov- 
ed by the enormous quantities that 
come from the North and West every 
week. 

I think a good plan is to build up 
as big a trade as you can with cus- 
tomers to be supplied by the year 
at a fixed price, summer and winter. 
Then you know about how to plan 
for the whole time. Good butter now 
ought to bring 85 cents the year 
round in most every town in North 
Carolina, and I imagine in nearly 
every other state in the South. 


I use some neatly printed booklets 
and blotters to distribute to my trade 
to help me sell my butter, but I find 
that the printed stuff is valuable for 
the novelty as much as anything 
else, for when the people found out 
that I tried to make butter they 
could depend on, I never had any 
trouble about selling it, and always 
at the highest price. 
butter to half a dozen of the big 
towns of the State if I had it to send, 


for I frequently get requests for it, | 


and have waiting orders two or three 
years old. You can do just as well 
as I ean, for it: is neither you nor me 
that sells butter. It is the butter, 
and you can make as good butter as 
anyone in the world if you will. 
BION H. BUTLER. 


Southern Pines, N. C. 





I could send | 





See Our Tamworths 


At Memphis, Birmingham and Georgia 
State Fairs. They are the finest herd 
ever shown at the fairs. At New York 
State Fair, with hot competition, we 
won on boars first and second age class, 
senior yearling first, under a year and 
under six months third and_ second. 
Sows age, first and second, junior yearl- 
ing first and second, under a year first 
and third, under six months first and 
second. Age herd first and third. Cham- 
pion boar and sow. Stock for sale. 


ARCADIA FARM, - COLUMBUS, GA. 














‘ The hog that puts vigor, pro- 
Tamworths lificacy, size and quality into 
the chunky lard breeds. I sell more Tamworths 
than any other two breeders in U.S. Descrip- 
tive literature free. Mention this paper. 

W. WARREN MORTON, Russellville, Ky. 


Olbs-9 Months 


Quick growth and early maturity 
are inherited traits, They make 
cheap gains—wide margin of profits, 


Collins Jersey Reds 


LB have those traits firmly fixed. Their 
e 1 ong, capacious frames, vigor, and 
prolificacy give them an unexcelled position as breeders and 
money-makers. All pigs and hogs vacinated withserum. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Write for free catalog. 


ARTHUR J. COLLINS, Box U, Moorestown, New Jersey. 














STERLING HERD REGISTERED DUROCS 


Can furnish pigs not akin; service boars 
and sows bred for July and September far- 
row. Highest quality. 
R. W. WATSON, - 


Forest Depot, Va. 





GEORGIA HERD DUROC-JERSEYS 





Spring pigs; open and bred gilts; bred 
sows. Best breeding. 1,000-pound boar at 
head of herd. Reasonable prices. 

Cc. E. VANCE, . - - Calhoun, Ga, 
THE VIRGINIA HERD MULE FOOT HOGS 

If you are going to put your money in 
hogs, buy the best. 

The pure-bred Mule Foots are hardier— 
have greater vitality—mature earlier and 
cost less to raise. 

Our offcring is the best that can be had, 


Largest he 
istered. 


rd in the South, 
Pairs akin. 

OAK GROVE STOCK FARM, 

Cluster Springs, Halifax County, 


All stock reg- 


no 


Virginia. 
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Reduced Fares Jagxg 


to the Southwest § 
Oct. 1 and 15, Nov. 5 and 19, 
Dec. 3 and 17, 1912 
On above dates reduced fare, home- 
seekers tickets will be sold from points in 
the Southeast, via Frisco Lines to points in 
Arkansas, Louisiana, Texas, 











Oklahoma, New Mexico, Arizona, 


Missouri and Old Mexico 


~ Stopovers allowed at points west of Missis- 
é \ sippi River, on both going and return trip. 
fe. Return limit 25 days. 


Splendid service via Frisco and Memphis. 















































































































































Ud « . . . 
For full information and rates write 
A. P. Matthews, District Passenger Agent, Frisco Lines 
6 North Pryor St., Atlanta, Ga. 
OUR LAND ExcHaNGE} Uncle Ike’s “All Wool” 
BUFF LEGHORNS AND WHITE ROCKS 
n his department we shall pub renee Pay Dividends Daily. 
rings of all lands wanted or off “There's @ reason.” 
1 or for rent. We do not extend Please write your wants. Catalog 
neral advertising guarantec to Pree, 
a advertiser ieee Wee ate E tee WOOLLEY POULTRY FARM, 
chaser should see land for himself be- Route 4, - - - Charlotte, N. C. 
fore buying. But no man is permitted to %, 
offer land for sale in our paper until he 
ias first shown us satisfactory refer- 
enees as to his honesty and financial 6 : . 
neces as to his hon a fina EGGS $2-00_PER SITING OF 13 
S.C. White and Brown Leghorns, White Wyandottes, 
B. P. Rocks, Houdans, Black Minorcas, Light Brahmas, 
C. 1. Games and S. C. Rhode Island Reds. Large Pekin 
_ Se and Indian Runner Duck Eggs, $2.00 for 11. Send for fol 
e der. It’s free. 
Exhibited 10 birds 3 We CS Reatani ey show and 
e won 3 firsts, 3 seconds and 3 thirds, 4500 birds competing. 
Opportunity Also won at Baltimore, Md. 
that was NEVIN POULTRY YARDS 
Oo 1 Uncle Joe and Ned, Props., R. 7, Box 48, Charlotte,N. C 
verlooked 
] 
Isin Georgia and Alabama along the 100 BIG HUSKY COCKERELS FOR SALE 
e 3 Central of Georgia’s 2000 miles of modern Orpington or Leghorn—Buff or White. 
% railway. The land will earn more net | Satisfaction guaranteed. Quick sales— 
Vine money than that which costs three or four from $2 to $5 each. Good type and from best 
‘ times as much where unimproved land is |} strains. Seleeted by Judge Simmons from a 
# scarce. Long growing seasons with abun- } flock of 700. He says they are worth double 
dant rainfall, make extra crops each year, this price Wi won everywhere we exhibited 
Mild climate, ideal for fruit and truck. in 1911 us this fall. Something 
But bo camegg  aumgooaie A is for the doing at our ranch. 
general farmer, in home markets, at good cians . 
prices, for all he produces, Lt saeenianias” Sei vere 9 — LTRY FARM, 
Proof of this in “‘Alabama and Georgia,”’ ‘ oe are Ue 
a book of pictures and signed letters, 
mailed free. Also, ‘“‘“How to Find the Farm Deal’s S. C. Buff Orpingtons at Half Price. 
You Want.” Write TODAY Se Re 718 a eg 5 A e 
Cockerels at 1 to each Pullets, $1 to 
J.F. Jackson, Agricultural iakt of Ga. Ry $3 each. Cocks, each and upward. Hens, 
275 West BroadStreet, Savannah, Georgia. Bo etOr Rog cagan See CUOn BUar Eee 
Claude F. peak Box C, Landis, N. C. 
ALFALFA, GRAIN, FORAGE, LIVESTOCK Crystal White Orpingtons. I purchased a pen of 
: ee White Orpingtons direct from  Kellerstrass Poultry 
f / 4 GROWING Farm last spring, therefore I hive some fine birds 
N j 7 7 . ee Cockerels $2, $3 and $5 each. Buff Orpington and Brown 
~~, On the rich, gently rolling prairies of | Leghorn cockerels $1 to $1.50 each. 
/ Northeast Mississippi give the intelligent | Mrs. J. J, Thorne, Rocky Mt. N. € 
ff farmer better results than other sections, | ey ee : ead 
4 where lands sell for five times the price 
/ our lands are selling for now. Write for IN DIAN 
f free booklet and other information. RUNNER DUCKS 
i : 1 atest layers on earth; 300 
Ww. A. HOUSTON, - Okolona, Miss. 44 r year. Send 10 cents for 


y illustrated booklet No. 

92 Tells how to raise ducks suc- 

cessfully. WOMAN'S COL- 
LEGE, Meridian. Miss. 









AGENT 


aie SALES 
BIG MONEY 





Both Combs Prize R. 1. Reds. Fowls $1.00 and up ac- 
cording to individual merit. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Catalog free. Mrs. J. C. Deaton, Landis, N. C. 


TRAPPERS scx cas: 


And pay highest prices for Coon, 
Mink, SKunk, Possum, Muskrat, 
and all other Furs, Hides and 
Ginseng. Best facilities in America. 
Send for Free Price List and Ship- 
ping Tags. No commission charged, 
ROGERS FUR COMPANY 
311. Main St. St. Louls, Mn. 


$4 a day SURE 


Easy work with horse and buggy 
right where you livein handling 
ourironing and fluting machine. 












fret. Take orders now. Make deliveries to suit your cus- 
tomers. Complete line of jewelry and silverware, Silver 
mesh bags, fobs, stick pins, cuff buttons, rings, brooches, 
bracelets, jock ets, watches, silk hosiery, neckties, and a 
full line of toya, all at low prices. A regular department 
etore choice. Wide variety, suits every taste and in- 
come. Handsome outfit to workers. Write today. 
| THOMAS MFG. COMPANY,2055Home St., Dayton, O. 


GOLD WEDDING RING FREE 


Send for four of our beautifal 12x16 
Enameied Art Pictures to distribute 
with Mammoth Pattern Collection at 
25¢ each. Return us the $1.00 when col- 
lected and we will send you by return 
mail this veryfine 14K gold filled heavy 
band ring. Address B. F. MOSER, 
492 Household Bldg., Topeka, Kan. 









\ N 
\ Start at once. Taking orders for Xmas goods. Get there 






































days.”’ We pay $75a month an 
expenses; or commission. 


PEASE MPG. C0, Dept, F, Cincinnati, Ohis, 

















Remember that we answer all questions 
on farming by mail. 






























THIS FINE FLUE-CURED ae ny is grown in the famous Piedmont 
section of North Carolina. ROCK AND RYE is the best chew you ever put 
in your mouth. For sale all over gle world. Better try a plug today. 

“IT MAKES YOU HAPPY” 
Manufactured by BAILEY BROS., Inc., Winston-Salem, N C. 




















THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 











One agent says: “Made $50 in 84 | 


THE POULTRY YARD. | 


HOW TO BUILD UP A MARKET FOR POULTRY PRODUCK 





A High-Class Product the First Necessity; Then Modern Meth. 
ods of Marketing—Individual and Co-operative Selling, 


By F. J. Rothpletz, Birmingham, Ala. 


HE WHOLE question of profit 
is based upon two main points: 
Cost of production, and pro- 


ceeds of sales, and success in the 


latter depends very largely upon the 
methods followed in the first. 

The best selling methods cannot 
get good results from inferior stock. 
It has been estimated that there is 
an annual loss of $47,000,000 in eggs 
marketed in New York from dam- 
aged and unsalable stock! The poul- 
tryman, therefore, in planning for a 
good selling system, must make sure 
a proper foundation is laid by a good 
system of production. 

Pouitry products—eggs or meat 
can be so handled by producers as to 
make it possible to reach a market 
either direct or through the hands of 
not more than one intermediary. 

The location of the farm is impor- 
tant. If it is near a good-sized city, 
it is only a question of a little time 
to establish a good market, to the 
consumers direct. 

If, on the other hand, the pro- 
dueer is at too great a distance to 
make regular trips to the market 
other methods, calling for the aid of 
distributing agent, may be necessary, 
and in this case, co-operation can ba 
made an important feature. 


Don’t Sell Eggs at the Country Store. 


One thing the farmer should bear 
well in mind: Never sell an egg or 
chicken to a country store-keeper. 
These men usually buy all poultry 
and eggs brought in by farmers, pay- 
ing cae in trade, and without any 
inspection of the stock. They pay 
very low prices, not discriminating 
between good, bad or _ indifferent 
stock, and a lot of really fine, fresh 
eggs bring only common prices. 

If the farm is near a city, the’ sell- 
ing process begins with the laying 
flock. It should be all one breed, 
hence the eggs uniform in color and 
size. Males should be kept out of 
vards, as the infertile eggs keep best, 
and are better for table. The nests 
must be kept clean to insure clean 
eggs. Eggs should be gathered two 
or three times a day, at least, and 
stored in a cool place until taken to 
market, and no eggs should be over 
three days old when sold, better only 
one. 

“Strictly fresh-laid eggs’ is some- 
thing that appeals strongly to buy- 
ers, but the term is vague, unless 
backed by positive data. A small 
rubber dating stamp is cheap, and if 

care is taken to stamp every egg with 
the date it is laid, buyers soon learn 
to depend on their freshness. Then, 
the eggs should be put in half-dozen 
or one-dozen cartons, and a paper 





| band pasted over them so as to seal 


the carton, reading, ‘“‘These eggs were 
al] laid on———(month) (day),” 
and bear name of producer or farm. 
‘Tuaranteed strictly fresh-laid’’ can 
pear also. The carton should also 
ow,/‘‘These eggs are infertile.” 


Working Up a Direct Trade. 





w, with such goods, put up in 
, convenient crates, the farmer 
eady to work up his city trade 
sonal visits to possible consum- 
: with a neat, clean conveyance, 
the farmer himself neatly dressed, 
is the next step. A route should be 
laid out, reaching within reasonable 
limits, a good number of promising 
patrons. Often it is policy to leave 
a sample carton without collecting 
price until a return visit, as a proof 
to the customer that you can back 
up your claims for the goods. Mak 
your prices uniform, and never cut 
for the purpose of securing a cus- 
|; tomer. Inform people that you will, 







if favored with their trade, deliver 
a fixed quantity, or certain fixed days, 
and let the prices also be fixeg, You 
can deal either on the basis of q Wni- 
form price the year through, or one 
varying with the season, but always 
a certain figure above common mar. 
ket prices. 

But our poultryman may live a 
little too far from the city to folloy 
the above plan, or he may not have q 
supply sufficient to warrant it Here 
is where co-operation comes in 

The farmers of any good neigh. 
borhood should arrange dis we 
all mongrel stock, replacing them 
vith utility stock of one breed only 
This will insure uniformity in color 
and size. They should 





1 agree to 


use the same care in hai ng stock. 
BACHE RS, dating and packing egos 
as outlined above, only, in this case. 
every stamp and carton uld have 
the name or initials of the producer 
Then, if when marketed, any should 
turn out inferior, the erson who 
furnished them would be held re 
sponsible and could be dropped. 
One person from th number 
should be selected to handle the 


entire output. Fixed davs for gath 
ering eggs should be rigidly adhered 
to and no eggs received unless pack 
ages come up to a fixed standard of 
quality. 

These arrangements being made 
for the supply, the manager for the 
association can either work up the 
rade in person, making trips, prob 
ably by rail, to the market, say tw 
or three times a week, or he can act 
through some carefully © selected 
agent in the city, preferably a high 
class retail grocer. In the latter 
case, it might be best to act with him 
in working up the trade, afterwards 
simply shipping goods to him for de 
livery. 


Handle Poultry the Same Way. 


The same system, care and rigid 
adherence to a high standard fo 
poultry, will give equally good mat 
keting results, and the two branche 
should be handled by the same pe 





son, especially if it is a co-operative 
matter. All the pceultry, whethe 
fryers, broilers, roasters, or capous 
should be all of one breed, as wl 
form in size and condition in eath 
coop, as possible. All poultry shouli 
have been specially fed for the bel 
results. Have well-made, painted 


coops, With movable bottoms that cal 
be drawn out and cleaned regularly. 

A good plan is to have coops ¥ 
hold a half-dozen, one or two doze 
chicks or grown fowls, so as to dé 
liver to customers in your coops, {! 
be returned following delivery day 
The coops should have the proaams 
name and address painted or stencil 
ed on, and if delivered chron 
local agent, it is well to have doo 
sealed with seal showing date, and 
label: ‘‘These chicks all White 0 
pingtons (or any other name) al 
——weeks old, their average lire 
weight pounds.”’ 





If the poultry is dressed, the sable 
care should be exercised.  Killist 
is best done by cutting through f 
back of the palate with a shart 
pointed knife. The chicks bleed ¥ 
death without struggling and the 
feathers come out easily. Pick ath 
follow the requirements of the loes 
market as to feathers left on 2 


tail or wings—draw carefully, ™ 
placing giblets in fowl. ick cate 
fully in boxes to hold one, tw ff 
three tiers of four or six owls, # 


lowing local market style to goven 


in method of packing. 
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GETTING THE MONEY OUT OF 
TRUCK. 

Appearance and Freshness Count-— 
Sell Direct to Retailer—Study the 
Markets. 

7 IS one thing to grow a good crop 
| of vegetables and quite another 


to market them to the best advant- 
We often hear some men say 


age. vay 
that it is easy to 
grow a truck 
crop, but impos- 


sible to market it 
so as to get any- 
thing out of it. 
The saying that 
there is nothing 
accom plished 
without hard 
work = certainly 
seems to hold 
good in the growing of vegetables 
for commercial purposes. 

There is one rule to which if every 
seller of truck would adhere, he 
might succeed better, and that rule 
is to get the best of business meth- 
ods into the work. Vegetables, be+ 
ing a perishable article, must be han- 
died with the greatest economy of 
time. Often a few hours delay means 
total loss. Therefore, study your 
methods, and see if there is any way 
you can reach the consumer in a 
shorter period of time. The moment 
the article is picked from the plant 
in the field, deterioration to a cer- 
tain extent begins. 

If it is necessary to hire a little 
extra help on certain busy days to 
handle the produce rapidly, it is false 
economy not to do so. Save all the 





MR. LATHAM 


time possible in transporting the 
produce from the field to the con- 
sumer. 

I have seen large fields of truck 


of different kinds deteriorate on ac- 
count of a shortage of labor, until 
the crop lost in receipts many times 
what the labor would have cost. I 
know that sometimes it is not possi- 
ble to get extra help right when 
needed, but if the grower will look 
far enough ahead, he can nearly al- 
ways have sufficient help engaged to 
relieve the matter greatly. 

The kind of help one has governs 
to a large extent his net receipts, for 
I have seen some labor that really 
did such poor work as to overbal- 
ance the good they did. Labor that 
is slow or inexperienced is, of course, 
not desirable, but is preferable to 
the careless kind. Help that you 
can depend upon is worth more by 
far than the untried or the unre- 
liable. The hands that gave satis- 
faction this year should be retained 
for next season, even if they have 
to be paid a little more. 

Another leading feature in suc- 
cessful truck growing is to grow 
something for which you have a 
market. It may be that you have 
been growing cabbages and beans 
and not realizing more than about 
helf as much per acre as some other 


fellow in another State has gotten 
off of lettuce. Don’t jump to the con- 
clusion that you can make more 
money growing lettuce, for it may 
be that there are no such strong 
Markets near you as the other fel- 
low enjoyed. Maybe there is more 
lettuee grown already in your ter- 
ritory than the near-by markets can 
consume, and if you have to ship 
long distances and compete with oth- 
er growers that do the same, your 


other crops might pay better. 

Study your markets. If you have 
@ g00d market near you for a cer- 
tain kind of truck, then turn your 
oe to growing it; but if there 
Sa 


bad market condition, grow 
80mething else. 
Packing vegetables is of consid- 


erable importance. Vegetables poor- 
ly packed often are responsible for 
losses. Do not try to compress your 
Stuff in a crate. Of course, you want 











it full, but not compacted. Lettuce 
and very tender vegetables can be 
iced in the crate to a good advantage 
generally, as they need be kept 
both cool and moist. 

The kind of crate or package the 
produce is shipped in has quite a lot 
to do with the returns. This may 
seem to many as a small matter, and 
really it is, but in truck marketing 
as in many other things, it the 
small things that count. Beans ship- 
ped in an old, dilapidated basket do 
not look attractive, and lettuce pack- 
ed in an old barrel with mildewed 
and warped staves does not look par- 
ticularly inviting, and the receiver 
will decide the contents are in about 
the same class as the package. Pack 
in a clean, bright crate or basket, 
and it is an excellent idea to have 
your name and address as grower 
neatly stamped thereon. This latter 
feature will help to give your goods 
recognition, and if they are partic- 
ularly z00d, will eventually create a 
demand for them. 

Always be honest in your packing, 
and never allow an inferior article 
to get into your shipment. It means 
loss to vou almost every time. Let 
your goods be “pure and _ whole- 
some.”’ 

Try always to be in touch with 
several different markets at the same 


to 


is 


time, and be able at ali times to 
quote prices on your truck, for a 
number of retailers will buy direct 


from the grower if they can get the 
produce as cheaply as from the 
wholesaler or jobber. Establish by 
this means a trade of your own. I 
know several small truck growers 
that sell their entire crops to small 
dealers and hotels. They can not only 
save the buyers’ money this way, but 
can give them a better grade of stuff, 


as the goods are fresh and the con- 
sumers know what they are going 
to get when they order. Men who 


have tried it pronounce this the most 
profitable way to market truck. It 
means more for the grower and more 
for the consumer, and if one will get 
business methods into his work it 
can be done. 

A. M. LATHAM. 





THE DEADLOCK IN THE APPLE 
MARKET. -- 


Cold-Storage Facilities Making the 
Growers More Independent. 


URING the past two years there 

has been a marked change in the 
attitude of buyers and speculators 
handling the crop of winter apples, 
which seems to have culminated at 
this time of writing in a complete 
deadlock, buyers and growers being 


so far apart that nothing is being 
done. 
There must be some reason for 


this condition. If you ask the buy- 
ers, they say the growers are asking 
too much, they talk about the im- 
mense crop in the country and in 
Canada and say that apples will be 
dirt cheap this winter. It may be 
noticed however that they are not 
making any particular “effort to get 
them even at a lower price. This 
condition is general throughout the 
country, we have it here in Virginia, 
and it is remarked on by all the hor- 
ticultural papers and trade journals. 
In my opinion, this is nothing more 
than a great change brought abou 
by the gradual change in 
of handling the crop. 

In the first place, 
has been made by the buyers and 
speculators about the record-break- 
ing crop, is proved to be absolutely 
without foundation. This is said reg- 
ularly every year, and usually com- 
mences as early as in June, afid. can 
be seen by the tone of the ‘‘trade’”’ 
journals. «The actual facts .as*col- 
lected by the Governments of this 

(Continued on page 23.) 
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Gold Medal guMEzx,. 
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4A PORTE IND: 


Sweepstakes 


Winner! Winner Winner!!! 


The Rumely Oil Pull Tractor won the GOLD Medal 
and Sweepstakes at the Winnipeg Tractor Contest. 


It plowed at a FUEL COST of 


i? 





We Prove less than 34c. an acre (Canadian 
what We Claim| prices)—17 per cent. cheaper than 
ana the nearest competitor. 
| ao _- It won both the brake tests, also 
rir ti oy 765 the plowing test — all the tests — 
eee ; AGAINST ALL COMPETITORS. 
Oil Pull “F”’ It proved itself to be the MOST ECO- 
Drawbarh.p. 15. 22.4 NOMICAL FARMING ENGINE IN THE 
Brake hp. 30. 37. WORLD. 











Cheaper Than Steam or Horses. 


Get an OIL PULL now for your fall plowing and 
all other fall and winter work. Get ready now for 
an early start next spring. - 

Better send postal at once for catalog and complete information. 


RUMELY PRODUCTS CO., Inc. 
DALLAS NASHVILLE CROWLEY 


=. 5s Se o- 
eS Ee Veen 


in the Snow. 








































Write Galloway Tonight 


Get your free copy of *‘A Streak of Gold.” Write me your name and w77 
address tonight so I can mail you the greatest doliar-producing piece VY 


of literature that could ever visit your home. There is a veritable 


gold mine—a streak of gold—on your farm that this book will 
tell you how to turn into genitine gold dollars. It contains a 
the boiled down information the great soil experts, experi- 
ment stations and thousands of farmers ZZ 
have learned about manure. Plain Lifes 
2 


facts written so that yon can 2 
readily understand them;tells 7, Co, 
about the soil—- what it is A, LZ . S 
4 ¢ > 3 LIL / Tk 4 RE 
ZZ, . there’s m) Sete 
Spreader Cata- * 
log and my special 


take away from it— 
how to maintain 

9 its fertility — 

: how to care 


- Galloway. Pres., The William 
Galloway Co., 679BV Galloway Sta., Waterloo, la. 
We carry stocks of all our machines at Chieago, Kansas City, 
Conacil Bluffs end Mieneapolis—insuring prompt shipments. 


WILLIAMS MILLS TUR 
ORN ro MONEY 


Mill has pebble stone grit buhrs; hard 








$ 
N § 
$ 
$ 
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ay 









“ 





Simple 





ee Section. | light 
substances cause no injury; buhrs cannot view drats ¢ 
show? long 


run together when mill runs',,>@= 


$ 
empty. 






Strong frame—simple feed. 
If it isn’t all you expect you 
get your money back. Write 
for catalogue and prices. # > 


WILLIAMS MILL MEG. CO., Ronda, N. C. 





FINEST TENNESSEE < | : 
77> GROWN SEED | 





Rye, recleaned, per bushel $1.25 i § <a 
zzi De t i. y A 
Abruzzi ae 2.50 j They will add tothe com- 
R. ing repeat a ace ate Nae aS, fort of your family and in- 
ec >. é id? s 


the ue of your 
| > and money by 
| planting only the kinds, however, which are 
| # adapted to your section and conditions 
Our 1913 Catalog—free if you ask for it 
-will tell you what kinds to plant. Our long 
experience in growing shade trees and 


crease 






R. W. WORDEN, Mauager, 
“Altamont Range,” Tullahoma, 


HOLD YOUR COTTON 


We are agen largest 


Tenn. 














ts for on of 
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| 
i aah ge oF and stor rg irn i | . . : i 
—— Sei oka ‘ ats Previn 3 | f shrubs for the South is condensed in this 
handed) warchales @0so asp iain per | book. It also tells about Citrus and decidu- 
month storage, which includes insurance. ous fruits, nuts, ete. Write today for copy. 
eee enn ree Va: Se GLEN SAINT MARY NURSERIES CO., 
For paticulars, write, wire or phone. Rose Avenue, Glen Saint Mary, Florida. 


T. M. GREEN, - Bishopville, S. C, 





A | Keep 2 file of your papers this year. 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


DOGS. tte Rocks, White 



















































































































































































Leghorns—Large vig- i REAL ESTATE. 
9 4 \\ ted—Pure-bred ma Rat Terriers oreus stock. Write us your wants. 7 
Teac ane eee) A eeEE i ; * | dolph Poultry Farm, Asheboro, N. Cc. Sar Yr Sale— 5 ) aA t 
BREEDERS C A RBS sis doce ttc once Ab | — — ek Albis erste N oe a Mor bale—i. Be Vall, Mt Oliva 
‘Cook Stri =. C. Buti Orpingtons Ex- oe 
Pure-Bred Setter and Pointer Pups—Four “ ere 7 nS et “t 1 = Since anaes “te r iy eet Farms—=b. RB ix 
7] = d—for sale > » Gree alifax, clusively. Sho and bres § Stock lor sate * Lots, farm 4. % Machkethan, jraue 
AND age aga old or sale. E. L. Green, Halifax Miss Julia P. Jones, Tobaccoville, N. C. ville N.C. Layette. 
F EXCHANGE 7 ‘5 hose Comb Rhode Island Red Cockere!s— Farm For Sale—W. E. Balli 
“or Sale Cheap.—Fine, large, registers r . 9 ‘8 é sé -. E. Ballinger, Guifo. 
FARMERS ‘ For 5a heap.—Fin > Bh hah d | March and April hatch. $2.50 and $3 cach. | College, N. C. *uilford 
Collie Male. Also two fem s W. E. Lum- . I. Robina . Poultry Parm, Troy, s. C : 
pan mn H . Robinson's oultry Fe » wy; 6. C. : =m 7. 
We will insert ads for our Progressive ley, Tullahoma, ‘enn. : Ms : Farms For Sale—Terms casy. E.G wh 
Me ‘ ; 5 " Ep > 5 Te. Pullets and Hens Cheap—Young’s White liams, Clinton, N. ¢! i us 
Farmer readers in this department and SHEEP AND GOATS, Leghoras, and shepards Abeeees. The beat. | , , ‘ 
in this style type at the rate of 4 cents @ ss - hide: Saeed ior gg Pho ala nis dessa re~ Gnas. 1e best. a GQounty Sandy La a 
wiek a ome et two weGlcs 7 cents & For Sale Cheap—50 good breeding ewes Red and White Poultry Yards, Stanley, N. Cc. | ‘ rg pects of Shes oa Easy to clear 
, ’ 1o0C- ers _ Pa € sho » 7 of Sel | she e COX, é oC een, ‘Ne a" i 
word; three wecks, 10 cents; four weeks, ae ‘ 1 J pets has? aig sb M ke. Write T. A. For Sale Cheap—Forty White Wyandotte | : ; 
Shands, Carson, Va. + a. : ‘ ‘es For Sale—$S per ac 
13 cents, etc. Each word, number or in- es pullets; ten cockerels; Cyphers incubator | : ge ond 5 : sa gi GS } ssi acre. All un. 
itial (including name and address) count- For Sale: Pure-bred and Grade Angora | and brooder. Write Norward Fuller, Louis- | G@&7 TePce 7: : SASs SOV I. ie, ey 
ed as a separate word. Send cash with Goats—Address Samuel T. Earle, 1431 Line burg, N. ©, | Virginia Farms and Timpered Lands P 
order. If the rate seems high, remember den Avenue, Baltimore, Md. Single Comb KL. Reds-aCotkercis and | Sale—Write for descriptiv: eatalog, Jettrave 
it would cost $1,600 for postage alone to ‘or Si shropelire vam 3 amie ifeta Sab, Descends Be einatania | Hester « Co., (Chane City, Va a 
, y d. by letter to each home to For Sale—Shropshire ram and ewe lambs, | pullets, $1 up. Descendants of Winston's | _ y . 
nd VAL Nek ae : $10 Registered Berkshire pigs, $8. Rose jamous Minna Address R. H. Moore, Jr For Sale—360 acres, 2 cree) 1 li 
which we carry it at this low rate. Ce aS Rhode Island Red cock« Ie. $1.50 Hateebe a — ae ss 4 ~ 3 ’ ” ‘ Se 360 ¢ yy 2 ct ck dwelling, 9 
Stamps accepted for amounts less than $1. y eh Gtnike. Mae Cade <a = ee ee tenant houses, $7,000 cash. High state ey). 
W. E. Shipley, Valle Crucis, N.C. | Kellerstrass Strain of Marceh=Hatched Pui tivation. J. Johnston, Sucker Springs 
} b as: , « i Me < s - 1" 85) 
STOCK. | lets and Cockcrels for sale at $1 each. Late | /&" 
, > s . . } .\pril or May hatch, at %5c. Mrs. W. A. For Sale: Pine Timber—400 acres, R 
HELP WANTED Montrose Stock Farm—cClydesdale horses | (...,). ie a oot 7 : : Fing acres, Raw). 
panera: bad 3 s Ve « a eni é £s a os € ‘ ne € } * 
and Berkshire hogs. Berkshires of the long- BG VERT CIECON, : yeas é e — Sieh and one-half mil. 
Wanted: Farm Hand, For Wages—On up- bodied, short-legged, heavy-boned kind. For Sale—Pure-bred Single Comb White Brae ins 4 Ohi ‘4 aw ehTisy Ss Urton Ave, 
to-date farm; married or sing Box 17, Stock for sale. Write me what you want. Leghorn cockerels, 10 months old, $1 each; hoe, ae 
R. F. D. 1, Newton, N. C. KE. M. Timberlake, Orange, Virginia. 2 years old, $2. Only a few at this price. For Sale: 216-Acre Dairy Farm—Complete 
Wanted at Once—Experienced man to Ce J. W. Quick, Pageland, S. C, Ten minutes from city of 6,000. All neceg. 
; 4 : ve a. Same wsichaamee - /-—_iAna 4 ‘ous hi veal . | sary buildings, machinery and herd. Ow 

c-< " five Holstein cows Refer- - . as 2 Kellerstrass and Cook White Orpingtons | $4'Y ’ 3 dad. Owner, 
coe go gt s ¢ ier te a Little Rock Berkshire Pigs Cheap—Fairview Farm— | (sneap—some fine thom. Am oeouds - ana | P. O. Box 306, Monroe, N. C. ; 
Dairy Farm, Rocky Mount, N. C. AANA — os — s your ica i Write to- Farms—We have a large number of the 

. > . Tc ; Duroc-Jersey Male Pigs—Good ones, write | Gay. . H. agner, Raleigh, N. C. best farms in eastern North Carolina fo 

Wanted: Experienced White Man—To work | yw. shay, Cruso, N. C. x 7 = saw | eale Prices and terms very reas a Boe 
three-horse cotton and corn farm on shares. vl Large, early-hatched Single Comb Buff Warsaw Realty G Warsaw. St TA omable, 
Three new four-room houses and other im- Registered Poland China Pigs For Sale—J. | Orpington cockerels for sale at $l each. One- Varsaw Realty Co., arsaw, N. C. 
provements on place, Jas. H. Craig, Black- R. Morrison, Stony Point, N. C. year old hens, 6 for $7.50. Pullets, $1 cach. For Sale—Fifty acres, ten miles from 

“. Ss. C ; ; ; Money back if not satisfied. Fairlea Farm, tic r Ps - wi ‘ Binnie ae 
stock, S. C. Registered Berkshire Pigs: Mammoth | pixeville, N.C ": € arm Ric chavo ~ tog ther with all § tock and 

Wanted—Men prepare as firemen, brake- | Bronze Turkeys. James N. Smith, Taylors- - ‘\dd shore ‘~_ pao orienta Pate $3,000, 
men, electric motormen, colored train por- Vilte,. IN.. ‘C ° Black Minorcas—Cockerels and _ pullets, Address L. L Brantingam, Glen Allen, Va, 

4 illite : te ~ to $10 — . for winter shows, Whi Orping -ock- Three re Portv-Nine = 
ters. Hundreds put to work. $65 to ¥100 Pure-bred Essex pigs, Southdown sheep, | ,;, Is ¢ i ae for sade “Write aa ae RASS SEPANG TES SSC eNAE nbc) Ni 
ynonth. No experience necessary. 500 more WibAT Soba eOn aon abies “Hc Eiaretove: (Gu ace ee eae rite Midnight | grain and stock land in Calhoun County, 
wanted. Write Inter. Railay, Dept. 78, Canton, c os yours . an Poultry a D. M. Sharpe, Proprictor, | near Gadsen and Anniston, Ala. Improve- 

* ‘ Aah ss | sheboro . C ¢ Prui } = ‘ings ar “at 
Indianapolis, Ind. fees AF es ments and fruit, tine springs, near railroad 
a Duroc-Jersey Pigs—Seven for sal Send ! Hi . 1 Seances Thi junction $12.50 per acre Villian Na9 wate 

™ — nd - : j igh-Grade Poultry — White -Iymouth | on. gie.ov per acre. Villlam Curry, 

Agents Wanted For The Progressive your orders quick. LL. F. Ward, Route 2, | Rock cockerels, at % > and $3 Se hands Duke, Ala. 

Farmer and our books, ‘Fertilizing for Mocksville, N. C. bate METIO ML REC lOOn EG Hi Bae IRAE : = ; : 
Profit,” “A Southerner in Europe,” and as } some ellows, pure- OK : _ so a few x ar- Farms Wanted—We have direct buyers, 
“Where Half the World is Waking Up.” Registered Duroc-Jerseys—Bred sows, $18 | old hens, good stock. Shields Poultry Yards, | Don't pay commissions. Write describing 
Liberal terms Address, The Progressive ‘° %#9: shoats, $5. J. H. Patteson, Ash- | Lincolnton, N. C. property, naming lowest price. We help 
Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. sats Ai, Mond | 500 White and Silver Laced Wyandottes; | buyers locate desirable property _ free. 
i mos oa 7 : - 7 For Sale—Cherry Red Duroc-Jersey | White and Barred Rocks; White and Buff | American Investment Association, 91 Palace 

Agents—To carte lubricatin oil be be Bred sows ana gilts. D. A. | Orpingtons; Leghorns; Langshans; Partridge Blidg., Minneapolis, Minn. 
hose, paint, varnish, to tactories, mills, auto SAtue = an | GachinED: ARID GGA: 3 ras SIAEEAT. ee ; : 
cnet a hoa ne le gt Se fAnee Gibson, N. C. ve ge ae ae and aAnconas. Clarence Get Georgia Ground—Good land, good 

’ ers, s es, es s, sia sas - = She a suray, € : pa ay hguager Ks S 
cilies; exclusive territory to right party; exe- Registered Berkshires—Two show boai 7 . : health, good water, good people, good crops. 
perience desirable but not abso} neces- months; sows.» Large, good-headed_ kind. Single Comb Rhode Island Reds—Old and | Home-seekers should investigate before in- 
sary. Manufacturers Oil & case, Co., E. MM. Rand, Chase City, Va. young. White Orpington and Ringlet Barred vesting, s ome or communicate. I have 
Cleveland, Ohio. ; nives==T! eee aa ecg, | Rock cockerels. Indian Runner ducks, Won | Gividend dirt, and can suit’ you_ in size, 
Berkshires—Three sows, three gilts, four cweepstakes prize at Wilkes County Fair, | grade and price of farm. J. S. Wimberly, 

Families Wanted—We necd a few fami- hoars exce Nent bre t ding. Satisfaction guar- September, 1912 Buggaboo Farm, Dim- Lumpkin, Ga. 

lies with two or more children over 13 | antced. River View Farm, Rice, Va j mette, N.C. For Sale—1,600 acres Marion County land 
ear age. 3x perience eratives make A ow kaa tents ‘ Noa Ror Sale. | a er J . Fie ais = Ps ; 
nid of ie ig oy — yp Bog pains? = aa oh ; . . putes 8 ppc China Pigs ie Sal : Closing Out Sale, Whitehall Poultry Yards. | Can be subdivided, 7 farms. Fine lot sec- 
cote on ) “k Will ah .-* fener! expe rie nc ed ? fies os re ea pita “When ink Bsniee ve Breeder of the world’s best strains of White | ond growth timber Land lies well. Some 
ams pie a hte pe cae heen of yes Lg er pra ach. homas, unter & Orpingtons and white-cegg Indian Runner | fine bottom land on place. Produces well. 

4 ae eee ee ee 5 ae ne : Ducks. One Cyphers, latest pattern, @uck and | Price for whole, $12.50 per acre. Box 58, 
Jearne d se hag SS ee } ee 3erkshires of the Richest Breeding—Five chicken combined incubator, good as new, Buena Vista, Ga. 

Peace. CROCS Sud cur ‘7. | soWS and 5 boars. Extra choice pigs, for 4100-egg capacity, $30. One registered Tam- Tomas ; Fees : as 
employment. Address Pilot Cotton Mills mo y aes h a <5 5 E S eg Highly Improved Farms For Sale—isd 

: ; ds sale. Write me and get one of these good , Worth male hog, 2 years old, $35. 200 White Rea ale ‘ 8 

Company, Raleigh, N. C wae & : ; ‘ ; . acres; 3880 acres; $20 acres 1,348 acres 
a HeeER : ones. W. M. Btrryhill, Charlotte, N. C. | Orpingtons, raised from prize winners, and | Grow alfalfa, cotton, corn Wavy “truck aad 

10 sitting of cgegs, at from $2 to $5 each. | .” aa Pisin Oseay laser ae Piece 
ams * _ * odizre - ‘sey—P shoats bt : ‘ a FP ae Staple crops Is acres farm land 
POSITIONS WANTED. i Oe ee shoats, | Two second prize W. O. cocks, $15 each. 200 | Unimproved. Can divide later. Write for 
e+ BECO Ems) 9 Pace ae ; | Indian Runner Ducks, both pencil and fawn | ; LANA Or SLU ASE AURIS Soa Sly NNR UU, 
ss G Per "oe . : hatched White Leghorns pullets, 50¢ v ‘ : ei. ae A ps ¥ : Tull description. Minge, 2131 First Ave. 

Wanted: Position as Farm Manag TRAC TRO GI HADmiOUute. OL Et i: and white, at $1.50 each 12 Carneaux pi8- | pirminzham, Ala 

she < Per: ’ 60 t > 6oaln ce, ‘: r . . ‘ , > 2 aml, <« a. 
the year 1913. teferences exchanged. z,. | BRaey NEE b nO cons, $1.50 each. Mrs. F. A. Sullivan, Ware vlies, 2 
pew. 2 Box 18, Kittrell, N. C. Money in Durocs—Only one litter of less | Shoals, 8. C. For Sale—100 acres, Harris County, Geor- 
thar 2 pigs i c as ears Some | gia, land. roven ts. j 

Wanted -~ Agriculturaw Collis sraduate ie eee é dxe Pon ed ia, ; : or aa on oe ‘s POULTRY SUPPLIES peers — cen wae got pi Bg 

saan es oe siti as superi endent ff farn ae Seas P gue aacaegs Pe Aliseae- | 4 . ». z a : ree 5 ‘ a ‘ pe 
desires position as su} eb of tes pi at bargain prices. Clarence Shenk, | aah of which rich bottom land, 40 to 50 bughels 

12 years’ experience on farm. amiliar with av ra seas 7 ~ aoe 0 8 ng ped + e ; 
details of stock raising; also understands Ur aN eve | —— eee" ee eee ae a ee 8 ye | any eer dae oo tak wee 

} . ming fay i lay cotte l- “or Sale—25 pure-brec derkshiie ri rf) * ; ’ +29, 4, ; . 9 oe - di 

thie re de eming of worn-out land: otton cul Fi ) ] 25 I } i 13 } } } f | Ibs 55c; 500 $2 5; 1 000; $4 Oyster Shell 7 ty , f ato ph : vs : eae e MSS pe 

ture: raising of hay, and breeding of corn. | the best breeding, from registered stock. I Lime, for agricultural purposes, $6 ton. | 4¢Tre- Box OS ee ene Wises: - 

Sest of references, Manager, $19 Woodrow | Will sell the whole lot at $5 each, or $4 Breslauer, Lachicotte & Co., Waverly Mills, Attention—For quick sale one 50-acre 

St., Columt > ae Os ach for two or more, W. H. Crafton, | 8. C. farm, including house and barn, two large 

Drake's Branch, Va, For Sale or Exchange—-1 Prairie State, 2 | “7Year-old mares, fine working qualities: 
FARM MACHINERY. For Sale Cheap—A fine, 250-pound regis- | Cyphers and 2 Model incubators; also 1 Cole | three registered Berkshire sows, one boar; 
: 4 tered Poland China herd boar. Poultry for | open-furrow oat seeder. All in good condi- ihre e 81 _sows, all two years oid, 50 white 

Improved Ravorit< Washers at Intro- | Sale, of 12 leading brecds. We guarantee tion. Will exehans for Brown Leghorn — # Ancona pa ns Sata se 

ductory prices The Favorite Washer Co. satisfaction. Murray Stock and Poultry | chickens, p or Indian Runner ducks. 1 ec me , Cc. M hyd go ee "he 
“Cc os F : : Tar ‘% aly J . Write to Occonerchee Farm, Hillsboro, N. C re ists ove, N. C., Martin McNell, 2 

Honey Creek, Indiana. Farm, Catawba, N. C. ’ » ww. C. 

- Peat) 3erkshies, Jarre tocks, and = Indian | Cut-over Pine Lands—In Wayne County, 

Second-hand Engines and _ Boilers nee rkshivs arred Ro ; or : 7 mine ; Rig: ava z 4 

Sal ie “—" t 40 H te You make the | Runner Ducks. A few fine Berkshire gilts, | SEEDS AND PLANTS. Miss. For corn, cotton, general farming, 

Sale—From | ° hae Were = = Hi, | at bargain prices. Barred Rock cockerels, | stock raising, nuts, tobacco, vegetables and 

price. E. G. Jones Iron orks, Koc a ta aivatal. -s CAR aaa Manica S498 For Sale—Appler Rust-Proof Oats. W. F. | fruit. Elevated country. Good watcr. $5 
cc |} and pullets, at $1.25 ach. Ducks, 1.25 | b = 

ates ee _— |} each. Oakwood Farm, Sutherland, Va. Dobbs, Kennesaw, Georgia. to $10 per acre. Terms: one-fourth cash, 

—— : : —— : : GaubaEenand suettuienb late sioperathou liberal terms on balance. For illustrated 

LIVESTOCK. " Re ates re ad too Chinas and _— Polls | nee ' ain , Varieti ae Oana anh folder and maps sent free, address Geo. Kil- 
| For Sale—service boars, and piss. | oo eo cere Ba m ’ | born, See’y, Mobile, Ala. ntion this paper. 

CATTI E | Perfection and sunshine str: Red Poll | Salisbury, N. C. : wea ached el hip est es Loa 

‘ pied hull, to avoid inbreeding. ! calves and Ornamental Plants, Bulbs, Shrubs. and Will Sell Cheap for Cash or Approved Se- 

Guerns« Bull Calves For Sale—Wyldwood, | heifers. All stock guaranteed John D. Trees—Ask for catalog Geo. M. Todd curity—a 610-acre farm in Lenoir County, 

Cornwell, a Webb, Disputanta, Va. | Greensboro, N.C. ~ Ne 350 acres cleared, balance in = 

, ; } aie ee vasturage and some timber. Good dwellings, 

For Sale—Two registered, bred Jersey We are prepar¢ d to fill orders for | Cabbage, Collard, Cauliflower, Lettuce, barns stab] and pack houses Seven to- 

heifers. J. L. Fowler, Mebane, N. C. Berkshires of the purest breeding, from a) parsicy, Celery and Strawberry plants. Ask | Lacco barns and eight good tenant houses. 

- : - : t vo months old pig to gilts in farrow, also} for price list. Geo. M. Todd, Greensboro, | Lands improved and) especially. adapted (0 

Registered Holstein Bulls—From high pro- | service boars, Write us your wants. tef- | North Carolina. ‘or “ott ‘ a a s. If in- 

ducers 50 ach, at thi months old ‘enee: First National Bank, Yorkville, S. | |} corn, cotton, tobacco, and peanuts. it 

ers. $5 each, & ee 1onths a. ere nes " K, » —— = “ mee - + Sick ee . 

Little Rock Dairy Farm, Rocky Mount, N. C. | ©, Latta Farm, Yorkville, S. C. | Apples—No. 1 Winesaps, $3 barrel; No. 2 | terested, write Box 85, Grifton, N. C. 

a Winesap barre Dropped Winesaps, | 9 ae ee wen Jin iles 

For Sale—Red Polled Calves: Hampshire Bargains in Swine—Registered Essex sows | $1.50. Satisfaction guaranteed.—W. EB, Hall. | -.222 Sor? Ba gaa d : I a eae . 

. pigs, sows, boars, and gilts; also few Duroc | in farrow, service boars, and pigs. Duroc- | Mechems River, Va. | abbr ripe BS See Ste , ane Pulte oo iwelling 
pigs, and 400-pound boar. Herbert Gregory, | Jerseys, Poland Chinas, and Pork pigs. An- : — : niles, balance graded. Six-room dw m4 
Stovall, N. C sora goats, pure-bred and registered, money Recleaned, Graded Seed Wheat—Leop’s | tenant house and large barns. Well adapted 
b » Nw © + a =e pl wate hte Prolific, § per bushel, Appler oats, grad- to small grain, cotton, pasture and meadow 

ms zs ; vack if not. satisfied. Home-grown seed 2 “Rye ° ee ’ : eer ‘ bush- 
3ardin’s Holstein farms are offering for ,.., tight-hand and reversible disk plows ed, 85e per bushel, f.o.b. Barber. W. P. len acres corn last year yielded 900 bush: 

sale 50 fancy grade cows; 50 fancy grade rat sa ; = 5 ‘ Barber, Barber, N. C. cls. Other crops excellent. In heart oO 

[iia © C. Hardin, Prepricter, West | 10 Se bacee 2: & Coulter, Conneny great Piedmont belt. A bargain to quick 

Winhela N. Y. es 7“ sa : Springs, N. C. Cabbage Plants—Now ready. $1 per 1,000. | purchas: r Bight ShAuanna: dollars Num- 

‘Id, N. . | Am booking orders for Nancy Hall potato | jor of excellent farms, from 50 to 500 acres 

Three Jersey Buils; three fine young POULTRY AND EGGS. rage 4 ees 1913 2 cag f S« nd for catalog. | for full description, write the Salisbury 

horses; Berkshire pigs: two bred Berkshire s = Morris, Fort een, Fla. | Kkealty and Insurance Company, Salisbury, 

sows, and 12 Jersey heifers for sale. Groome Barred Rocks—60c to 75e each; write §00 Bushels of Appler Oats For Sale—10- ix. & 

& Sons, Greensboro, N. C. quick. W. W. Shay, Cruso, N. C. bushel lots or less, 65c per bushel; 20-bushel | 

y + lo Ss a over HC er 3 « f Tas \o- “gy A \4 N 

For Sale—Two registered Hereford cows, Fawn and White, also Pencil Indian Run- | e wey Afi us »b r bush 1 f.0.b. Washing | SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 

4 vears old. Will bring calves early in ner Ducks—$1 each. J. B. Thomason, Mar- ony beh These seed will produce 100 : = 
Rites hy vesistcred bull. Price, $156 cach. | tin, Ga. bushels to the a gas ar oe et secd | Gheapest. Business College on Barth— 
- Po Mee y ‘ ° - from my stock. ». Jennette, Lake Land- > cle« pe “ne ‘iting, teleg- 
G. H, Lenoir, Legerwood, N. C. Black Minoreas, White Orpingtons—200. ing, N. ¢ ee gor . nn a : 2 Aceh ”" ‘Band 
i Peer Re ee og | for sale. Lowe’s Poultry Farm, Jurling- TARRY:  PCMInSnewIp, Vawter  -y say 

A Herd of ANgUs : abel For _ Bale- ee aa N.C ‘ ; i ” se Bermuda Grass Roots—Sct now insures | music free. Write for particulars Zz. B 

_—* pe alt apg eps and ae ’ ane oe : early spring start, Unexcelled for pasture, | Spence, Goldsboro, N. C. 

registered females together with the her Good May-hatched Barred Rock pullets | Jawn, hay, or. terrace. Dellar per } = ae = 

bull. S. S. Hooper, Rough, N. C. and cockerels, $1. Samuel Rau, Hender- liart’s Platt or St. Augustine. The | Bookkeeping, 1 ouch Type hbsigee 3 ~~ 
; Yee : é EPS , | sonville, N. C. awns of Charleston, &: I and hey | hand, Penmanship—Taught by skill Lae 
Butter sull—A handsome, 14-months old, i uy rov fro. thi Dol) cialists in the Greensboro Commercial 
om? registered Am. tiki ; bonrt - TPiarkkcve ‘or Brecdine. Bar | ('tic® are grown rom } ollar P i a : oT : i 5 

ys ae aes . a gist red) Butt rob tor 8 ur oon oe oe Sd fe ee : R re aime. I Ort i aneand: Wo dt. dtart, On te rprine: Sic School Greensboro, N. C. No vacations. At 

sale. interested, writ for pir ture and ter ns, ac dress Mrs. Ww. McDowell, Worry, : tend our school if you want to secure a 

pedigree and — price. Kennesaw Mountain Burke County, N. C. Waketield Farms, Chartotte, N. CC The | good position 

Farm, R. H. Northcutt, Owner, Marietta, Ga. Single Comb White Leghorn Hens, $1 Cal plants we ante been getting from | 2 

% “1 s ve ¢ Ps role > , Mre Vvears, ¢ ‘ th “St we gut always * . 

Cattle and Sheep Bargains—Owing to | cocks and cockerels, $1 to ¥2 Mrs. J. O. ; eke P ae rp MISCELLANEOUS 

drouth, must Aberdeen Ix al, Granite Falls, N. C. ue to name, and give general satisfaction - : sh ata % z 

and. cay t} [.. Bre) Signed) Hood Smithfield, N. C. "Our ts 
oe ek CONV OR OF Fae ey FEROM “AP DEs Pit Game Pullets and Cockcrels—$1.25 ibbage plants proof) are not excell- | Send for Free Booklet—All about pate 

and some enone ewes and ed es My each; or $8 dozen. Darr s Bargain House, «4d : Price list and cultivation sug- | 2nd their cost Shepherd & Campbell, 5 

aauen, N C iad tae B. Neal, ' pn, L. Darnall, Prop., Pelzer, S.C s Wakefield Farms, Charlotte, ee ee ee 

ciate Pure-bred S. C. R. I. Red Cockerels : Wanted to Borrow—for term of years— 

For Sale—One registered Holstein bull, 4 March and April hatched, $1 cach Miss | $3,000, phy 6 per cent, on improved real es 

years old one pure-bred Hereford bull, 4 Annie Flournoy, Charlie Hop Va FEATHER BEDS j tate in Mari a. worth twice tm 

years old; one pure-bred Hereford bull calf, __— . “4 i amount Mfarion e « 

9 months old; one pure-bred Hereford heifer £00 White and Dark Cornish Games— Pillowe Gisen ANA Sena inneiO fer one i ee eae ee neds 

calf, 8 months old; two Hereford bull a 3a 7: ag eter ‘1, UP» of our famous special 36-I) feather beds. We Wanted—TFine pieces of very old solid = 

6 months old; two Hereford heifer ca H es “ : is ’ siacslaansidl ole ill] ship bed and inelude 6-pound pair | hogany, or veneered furniture, side ven 

months old; also sé veral grade heifers, and Stock For Sale—Ducks and Chickens. Old Feather Pillows free, freight on all prepaid beds, secretaries, chairs, footstools, milxter’ 

five pure-bred cows. The Holstein and Here- | and young. Indian Runner ducks, white Satisfaction guaranteed. New feathers. Best | ete.; old pistols, relics, pewter, brass re 

ford bulls will be exhibited at the State Fair, | ar Rhode Island Reds, White Or- Vieking Se@ents wanted. Turner & Cornwell, ture don't have to be in good condition. A 

also two cows and calves If interested, | Owens strain. J. A. Lentz, Hick- Dept. 2, Charlotte, N. @. Reference: Com- | ¢res E. R. Gilgour, 118 West Saint Clair, In- 

write F. B. McKinne, Louisburg, N. Cc. ' 1 
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TWO WAYS OF SELLING A HOG. 





and 
Business (Co-operation 


The Expense 
Where 





For Business. 

the writer was in Den- 

several weeks ago, he 

un cross Mr. Rider Hag- 

gard’s. book on “‘Rural Denmark.” 
one passage in this book describes 
as clearly as has ever been done the 
difference between selling as, an in- 


dividual, and selling collectively 
through a co-operative organization. 
Mr. Haggard takes up the case of the 
farmer in England who wishes to sell 
a hog and compares it with the case 
of the Danish farmer who has a hog 
to sell. The story is one which we 
think may be reprinted with special 
pertinence in this “Buying and Sell- 
ing Special’ of The Progressive Far- 





mer: 

Let us see what this co-operation 
means by help of a concrete in- 
stance. The small Danish farmer 


has an animal to sell, a fat beast or 
ahog. He sends it to his co-opera- 
tive factory, and there; so far as he 
js concerned, is an end of the matter. 
(nless it is unhealthy or in some way 
not fit for sale, the factory receives 
it, kills it and credits the consignor 
with the value at the best market 
price. In due course, as a co-owner 
of the place, he receives also his pro- 
portion of the profits earned by the 
animal, after making allowance for 
interest on the debt incurred in start- 
ing and working the co-operative in- 
stitution and for other expenses. 
Here in Britain the tale runs oth- 
erwise. First of all the farmer prob- 
ably tries to dispose of his beast to 
adealer or a butcher, whose object 
naturally is to pay him as little for 
itas he possibly can, in order that he 
may make a good profit on its 
sale, living or dead. 


re- 


A conflict of wits and interests fol- 


lows. The vendor strives to con- 
teal the shortcomings of his mer- 


chandise, the purchaser strives to ex- 
aggerate them. As the latter is skill- 
edat the business which is his daily 
occupation, the probability is that 
in the end he has the best of the 
bargain, especially as in most. in- 
stances the beast is sold not by 
Weight but by guess work. Often 
enough also the vendor finds out sub- 
sequently that he has been over- 
reached or outmaneuvred, a cireum- 


stance that does not engender con- 
fidence in his fellow-man and may 
ven breed distrust and_ bitterness. 


Or let us suppose that either on 
this account of experience earned, or 
2 general principles, the farmer pre- 
ets to send his animal to market to 
be disposed of by auction. If he is a 
mall man, this means that he must 
tart or drive it thither himself, prob- 
ably a distance of some miles. If he is 
a large farmer, perhaps he sends 
fomeone in charge of it, that is if he 
has anyone about him in whose judg- 
Ment, sobriety, and honesty he can 
confide, 
oat) one case his own time is 

‘ or the day, or rather the 
tg part of it, and often the 
ip at home does not get on as well 
“ might do during his absence; 
M the other, th 


etapa. = wage of his man for 
whiend sine be added to the out- 
the ass nses connected with 
i gpa Tf it is anything that 
ae carried, such as a fat pig, 
tegs = Cé riage must also be al- 
,. /or or defrayed. 

empea if the day be wet and the 
Roush 1 id sd driven, fequently 
Onditioy T eRehes the market in a 
rs all t does not attract buy- 
a I be necessary to send 
Bs , trait » wv h is expensive. 

rontra -§ Pus lowed, however, per 
¥ hi poe Dane also has to de- 

11s i 





at the factory, that 
Mhere he hia. : cart it to the gate, 
home. Ther. » it farewell and returns 
nd, aha iis expense and trouble 

ras of the English 


® lO drive 


Those 


Trouble a 





Farmer Must Suffer in England 


Does Not Exist—The Convenience 
and Profit of the Danish System 


Where Farmers Are Organized 


farmer only 
place. Thus, 
for nothing. 


begin at the market 
auctioneers do not sell 
Further, he or his ser- 
vant will generally require  re- 
freshments before returning home, 
for which he must pay. 

Again, the market may prove over- 

stocked or buyers may be lacking, in 
which case the unsold beast 
gain be brought to it in the 
lowing week. Or it may have suf- 
fered on the journey and fetch a 
much smaller sum than its real value, 
which the vendor makes up his mind 
to accept rather than take it home. 
Or possibly he may find that he is 
the victim of a ‘‘knock-out.’”’ 

Who then, is the better off? The 
Danish farmer with his co-operative 
factory, or the British farmer with 
his dealer, his butcher, or his mar- 
ket? 

In the case of milk it is the same 
story. Kither the producer must 
peddle it out locally, whole, or at 
considerable trouble in the form of 
butter, or he must send it by rail to 
a distributing firm of middlemen, 
who are naturally careful that they 
get a zo0od share of such profits as 
may attach to its production and sale. 


must 
fol- 


Further, unless he makes butter, a 
most laborious and uncertain busi- 
ness when carried out on a small 


seale, the British producer does nct 
get the advantage of the return of 
his skim and butter milk at a very 
low figure wherein to feed his pigs 
and ealves. On the other hand, not- 
withstanding these drawbacks, he re- 
alizes a somewhat higher price for 
his milk, even after the payment of 
carriage. 





OUR HEALTH TALK. 


Patent Medicines 


ENDORSE the 

Woods Hutchinson, to 
that ‘‘no kind of medicine is good 
for tuberculosis; that fresh air, good 
food, living and sleeping in the open 
are the sovereign remedies for the 
disease and that patent medicines 
actually hinder recovery by incapac- 
itating the fighting cells which at- 
tack and destroy the tubercle ba- 
cilli.’”’ 

The only medicines that appear to 
be of any benefit are really food— 
such as cod liver oil and nemedies of 








and Tuberculosis. 


Dr. 
effect 


statement of 
the 


that class—-and even they, in my 
judgment, are more harmful than 
beneficial because of their liability, 


in common with all other medicines, 
to interfere with the digestion. This, 
of course, is merely one method by 
which the vitality and activity of the 
protective cells of the body are im- 
paired. 

I am entirely sincere when I give 
it as my deliberate opinion that pat- 
ent medicines, instead of being ben- 
eficial, are one of the most potent 
hindrances to the cure of tubercu- 
losis, for the reason that the patient 
is being misled by false promises 
set forth in the advertisements, los- 
ing the golden opportunity for cure 
afforded in the incipient stage by the 
accepted drugless treatment of tu- 
berculosis, as outlined by Dr. Hutch- 


inson. One important element of the 
attainment was omitted either in his 
statement or in your quotation and 
statement or in the quotation and 


that is—rest. R.H. LEWIS, M.D. 


Raleigh, N. C. 











a < is phe 1 

iter th ! 
1 ipid t in 
lue of the land 3 
at the bottom. The holding f t 

peasant proprictor is worth 50 

1ore than the corresponding quantit 

on a large farm. The small own 
farms more carefully, and he gets more out 
of the land because he puts more into it 
Thus all real reforms in agriculture begin 
at the bottom.”—Quoted by Sir Gilbert 


Parker. 








THE MARKETS. 


RALEIGH MARKETS. 




















Flour, Hay and Grain. 
(Report furnished by C. 
Flour—Per bbl—wholesale 


B. Gill Produce Co.) 





RICHMOND TOBACCO. 





Ifams, sugar-cured 


NAH COTTON 


(Report Furnished by W. T. Williams, Editor 
Cotton Record.) 





VIRGINIA TOBACCO MARKETS. 








probably been the 








y reflected upon cotton 
tendency of war news is 


world would follow 

















settled, and nobody knows what small 











'|( FARMERS’ EXCHANGE. _| 


TOO LATE TO CLASSIFY. 




















RICHMOND LIVESTOCK. 


(Report Furnished by W. G. Lambert, Mer. 
Union Stock Yards, 
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NEW YORK PRODUCE. 




















PRIZE WIN 
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DONT BURN UP 


MONEY. 





on't waste your trees for cord-wood. Get an**Amer- 
ican’” Portable Saw Mill and turn them into lumber 
worth many times what cord-wood is, Plenty of 
fire-wood in the limbs and slabs left over from the 
lumber and nothing betterthan our **Clipper’’ Wood 
Sawto sawitup, You may not need lumber your- 
self, but there is always a ready market at good 
prices among your neighbors or in town, Get your 
neighbors to let you saw lumber and cord-wood out 
0. their timber, too, A small outlay for an **Amer- 
§can” Portable Saw Mill will put youin an indepen- 
dent and profitable lumber business that you can 
run when the farm doesn’t need you, Our new 
book—No, 34tells how to go about it, Write to 
our nearest office for it to-day, 

AMERICAN SAW MILL MACHINERY CO. 
Makers of Standard Saw Mills of Any Size 
or Capacity. 

































202 Hope St., 
Hackettstown, 
New Jersey 
1592 Terminal 
Bldg. NewYork 





Direct From Factory 


Free Trial werartrerneicnt | 


Let us send you a Quaker City Feed Grind- 
ing Mill at our risk. We quote lowest fac- 
tory price, saving you money, if you 
decide to keep it after 10 days’ free trial. 


Quaker City Feed Mills 


grind faster, easier and with smallest 
amount of power; also coarse and fine 
meal, corn and cob with 
or without husks,etc. For % 
46 years the standard of high 
quality. 23 styles—all guar- 
anteed. Send us your name for @ 
money-saving catalogs of 
mills and farm supplies. a 
The A. W. Straub Company 
88th & Filbert St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
t 











Dept. L 3701-09 So. Ashe 


| land Ave., Chieago, Ill. 


eet 


30-DAY TEST WILL PROVE 
that you can'end the drudgery of high lifting and 
eave your team on heaviest hauling pver softest 
fields by equipping your wagon with low 


EMPIRE STEEL WHEELS 


ave 25% of the Dratt 
We will ship you set of four Wheels to fit your wagon 
for 30-day test. If they’re not all we claim—return 
them and test costs you nothing. All sizes, fit any axle. 
Ask for Special Money Saving Offer on 1913 
Model Empire Farmer’s Handy Wagon. 
Twenty styles. Book free. Write today. 


GMPIRE MANUFACTURING CO., Bex 241, Quiacy, i. 


l\TO THE VOTERS OF 
NORTH CAROLINA. 














Test 











You have seen in previous issues of The 


Progessive Farmer some reasons why 
you should vote for A. L. FRENCH for 
COMMISSIONER OF AGRICULTURE, 
Other reasons are: 
That he is acquainted with the routine 


work of the Department, including that 
connected with the Farmers’ Institutes. 


That he is the only candidate who has 


a@ thorough practical understanding of 
the livestock business, and therefore is 
in position to lead in this work that 
means more in the economical improve- 
ment of soils than any other in the 
State. 


That he is paying every expense of his 
campaign, and thus is free to represent 
the agricultural business of the State in 
a broad way without political hampering. 


coming next week, 
tell your neighbor 


what is 
it, 


for 
you see 


Look 
and when 
about it. 





MAKING THE HOME GROUNDS ATTRACTIVE. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 


THE TIME TO SELL, 





IX.—Bedding Plants 


Home Grounds When Properly Arranged—Do Not Put Them in 


the Front Yard, However. 





By Prof. L. 

UDDING plants of many different 
kinds are very valuable in the 
decoration of the home grounds 


when they are properly placed, but 
they detract from the beauty of the 


place when this is not done. 


Plants 


possessing bright-colored foliage or 


showy 
in conspicuous 


flowers should not be placed 
places on the lawn. 


When this is done, the place is made 


to 


’ 


look ‘‘gaudy,’ and the appear- 


ance of the whole place is marred to 


a considerable extent. 


The beds of 


these plants should be placed on in- 
conspicuous places on the lawn, such 


as corners that 
cluded, or near 
| that 
pearance. 


are more or less se- 
a mass of shrubbery 
is more or less somber in ap- 
The gloomy appearance 


which is possessed by a mass of such 


plants 


arbor-vitae may be very 


as 


Are Valuable in the Decoration of the 





Ordinarily It is When the Product ; 
is 


Ready, if Prices are Reasonable 

DO not believe qa more perp] 
ing problem confronts the wal 
pedaigens age farmer of today than that. 
that might be planted on the bulb knowing just when to gel]. and a 
beds in the spring, but I mention to sell, his surplus cattle. o 


and farm 
this Subject 
aS well as maga 
(some of : 


the petunia because it is one of the 
best for this purpose. A good many 
of these bulbs should be planted in 


products. I have made 
a very close study, 
many experiments 


z t 
beds and on the borders of walks, Very expensive ones, too) to see re 
drives, and other places, as they really paid me to hold surplus Br 


tle, and farm products 
time after they 


bloom so very early in the spring and 


» any lengt 
are valuable for cut flowers as well 7 


were r ady for the 


as for the decoration of the grounds. market. I find when we begin 4 
Plant the bulbs along in October arid count loss of time for handling, stor 
* j : 
November. age, shrinkage and _ interest Often 


The coleus, geranium, and salvia 
are three excellent tender bedding 
plants, and all of them are very eas- 


paid on borrowed money, also inter 
est often lost on use of money. } 
ow? 


é loss 
from wasting by 


Various causes 


ily grown, either from the seed or cost of insurance, etc., that our long 
the cuttings. Plant the seed in the looked-for profit is reversed to a 
hotbed or in boxes in doors during unexpected loss. 


February or March. As soon as they 
are well up transplant to other boxes 
or to two-inch flowers pots and grow 


Some years gone we carried Over 
14 bales of cotton that we could 
have sold for 11 cents per pound 








A BED OF CANNAS IN THE RIGHT PLACE. 





when ginned in fall. Thinking ye 
would get 12 or 12% cents in a fey 


weeks we did not sell, neither gi 
we move the cotton home and stor 
it in the dry. We thought turnin: 
the cotton over every few days that 
it would not be likely to damage, 
Instead of cotton going up 1% cents 
it went down 1 to 1% cents pe 
pound. So we sold what was left of 
the 14 bales, in the latter part of the 
spring, for 8% and 9 cents. Whe 
the buyer cut this cotton, to our gu. 
prise, under the corners of the bag 
ging and under the ties the cotta 
was wet and blue and partly rotten, 
Many places were apparently sound 
on the surface and badly rotten with 
in. 

Counting what we lost in picking 
out rotten and damaged cotton ani 
what we were short in weights from 





| much modified by planting a few beds 
| of those plants which produce showy- 


colored flowers near them, such as 
cannas, salvias, geraniums, etc. 
I wish especially to urge that no 


| one fill up the front part of the lawn 


with these showy-flowered foliaged 


| plants planted in circular beds, tri- 














| ers like the violet. 


angles, and other geometrical figures. 
Remember, that there is absolutely 
nothing that will look better on the 
front lawn than grass and a few 
trees and shrubs. A great many 
people want to fill up the front yard 
with roses and other flowering plants, 
making a veritable flower garden 
out of it. I do not wish it to be un- 
derstood that I would for one minute 
advocate the growing of fewer flow- 
ers on our home grounds. They add 
so much happiness and pleasure to 
our lives that it would be well if we 
grew three times as many as we do. 
What I wish to do, is to urge that 
you do not make the flower garden 
in the front part of the grounds. Put 
the flower garden to one side of the 
vegetable garden, to one side or the 
rear of the house, or other conven- 
jent place, but do not ruin the looks 
of the whole place by sticking it right 
in the front. ; 

Of course, it would be well to 
border the walks in the front part 
of the lawn with low-growing flow- 
Also plant such 


| plants as these near the base of the 


climbing rose bushes or vines that 
may be planted in front of the porch. 
Two or three beds of the showy flow- 


ers planted on either side of the 
house would not be objectionable. 
| An excellent plan is to plant such 


beds to some bulbous plants like the 
narcissus and the hyacinths in the 
fall. They will bloom and the tops 
die down early in the spring. Then 
set out the bed to petunias and they 
will bloom right up to frost. In this 
way you will have something grow- 


| ing on these beds during the larger 


part of the year and they will not be 
the ugly spots that bulb beds usual- 


| ly are during the greater part of the 


are a great 
beautiful 


many 
plants 


There 
and 


summer. 
other annual 








z Pea gin weights we lost over 900 pound 
them here until danger of frost has of lint cotton. We aleo loa 


passed. Then set them out in the $5 to $7.50 on each bale by the dé 
sna pm from 12 to 24 inches ine in price. We also lost by lo 
Be SERE BOE ; ing use of our money. It was no lit 

An excellent plant for either beds jt1¢ jtem to be worried as we welts 
or borders on the account of both : 


a: Malas de ete ae 4a yet we learnéd thereafter to shelter} 
. sun yl a i . Po ad canna. our cotton when we hold any lengt 

Be oe ee pranting every of time. We also learned that it doe 
year, as it dies down in the winter 


: not pay us to let the buyer hire th 
and is reproduced from the tubers ee He . ‘ 


in foliaead sorte TI cotton that was damaged _pickel 
pee ean ty oa sad Pigs from the bales. When this is dom 

: : ry Yapidly DY unless one can be on hand to sees 
means of these tubers, and when 


ter it, he will find some good cottdl, 
and this partly damaged cotton vil 
go as absolutely rotten cotton. 

We find corn, wheat and peas 
shrink from 10 to 12 per cent afte 
being housed six months. Unless ol 
has rat-proof and mouse-proof bart 


you have once stocked the place with 
them, you will soon have all the 
plants you will need and enough for 
all the neighbors. The accompany- 
ing photograph shows a bed of these 
cannas on one edge of the lawn, and 


i) 


near several trees and cl s i 7 : - . 
a ruiiees wikia ee a oe i these pests, with weevils, will dat 
somber ‘in a earance This bed age and ruin at least 8 or 10 

Bide Sa? : cent. Where one keeps potatoes all 


really adds very much to the beauty 
of this place. 

A plant that will give great sat- 
isfaction if grown in the corners and 
borders of the grounds is the cos- 
mos plant. The flowers are not so 
very beautiful but they come out 
at the time of the year when al- 
most all other flowers are very scarce 
—early fall. Just scatter the seed 
in the corners and borders during 
the spring and rake them in and 
they will grow without any further 
attention. They will not only grow 
without any attention but they will 
re-seed themselves from year to year. 
The seed fall to the ground during 
the fall of the year and germinate 
during the spring. So all you have 
to do is to sow the seed occasionally. 

When tender plants, such as co- 
leus, ete., are planted in beds it is 
well to head them back occasionally 
in order that they may be kept from 


length of time he will find them" 
lose greatly from shrinkage. I kn 
on one occasion we put away in 0h 
bin, 103 bushels of second-crop 
tatoes in the fall. The next sprit 
we found 13 bushels short ft 
shrinkage alone, yet at this we 
paid by holding these as we got $1" 
a bushel at the bin in spring ™ 
were offered 80 cents per bushel ! 
haul them ten miles in fall. 

W. Cc. CROOK 

Huron, Tenn. 


Farmers’ Meetings, Fairs, Ett 


Farmers’ National Congress, New orlee 
November 7. John H. Kimble, Pott 
posit, Maryland, Secretary. aol 

International Dairy Show, Milwi 
Wis. Oct. 22-31. H. M. Chafiin, Sectt 
National Corn Exposition, Columbia, ea 
January 27-February 8, 1913. Ged HF 
enson, Secretary. » Ip 

American Association of Farmers *, 
tute Workers, Atlanta, Ga., Nov. 11-1.” 
Hamilton, U. S. Department of Agric" 













we . Washington, D. C., Secretary. ‘on h 

growing too high and also to force The American Breeders’ Associ 
2 ne > oi aaa lumbia, S. C., January 24-27, ’ 
them to branch out more near the jyy2)0 “Washington, D. C., Secretary. 

ground. They add a great deal more International Livestock Expositio™ 


cago, Ill, Oct. 24-Nov. 2. B. H. Held 
National Dairy Show, Union stock ie 
Chicago, Ill, Nov. 30-Dec. 7. A+ B* 
Manager. sail 
South Georgia Lands and Asm 
Exposition, Tifton, Ga., October 3-Nove 


beauty to the grounds when from ten 
to 16 inches high and very dense and 
thick near the ground than when 
two or three feet high and not thick 


at the bottom. Just pinch out the 6. H. B. Layton, Secretary. 

top and they will branch out all Southern Appalachian Good Road” 
ight ciation, Atlanta, Ga., November _4¢" 
rignt. J. H. Pratt, Chapel Hill, N. ¢., PM 
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Completely Equipped 





5985 


The Fastest Selling Car m America 


EFORE we announced this car 

we had signed contracts for over 

39,000. Yet we had planned to 

limit our 1913 production to 

40,000 cars. We are now ship- 
ping 150 cars a day. Yet we could ship 
500 a day if we could make them. Right 
now we are over 3,000 cars behind our 
immediate shipping orders. We have 
been in this condition for the last 30 
days. It is beginning to look as if we 
never could catch up. 


Practically every important 1913 an- 
nouncement has been made. A careful 
examination of these announcements 
will prove precisely what we have been 
claiming—that there is not a $1,200 car 
built that has any more practical value 
to offer than this one for $985. 


And here are the comparative facts 
which support this seemingly bold state- 
ment. 


Automobile values must be looked at 
from several different angles. You 
must consider not only the price, but 
what that price buys you. You must 
take into consideration the power, the 
strength, the beauty, the construction, 
the size, the appearance and tthe equip- 
ment of the car. You must judge a car 
by the material in it; the workmanship 
in; it; the methods employed to produce 
to and last but not least, the facilities be- 
hind the production methods. 

Examine each one of these funda- 
mentals in this Overland at $985 and you 
will find a car that is identical with any 
$1,200 car in the world. Go further and 


you find high-grade construction and 
painstaking care in finish that equal the 
production methods employed in the 
making of any $5,000 car you know of. 


This car has the power of a $1,200 
car; it has the strength of a $1,200 car; 
it has the size of a $1,200 car; it has the 
seating capacity of a $1,200 car; it has 
the wheel base of a $1,200 car; it has 
the chassis construction of a $1,200 car; 
it has the comfort of a $1,200 car; it has 
the beauty and finish of a $1,200 car. 


Take the equipment item alone. It 
has a Warner speedometer—the best 
made; it has a fine mohair top and boot; 
it has a clear vision wind shield; it has 
a self-starter and Prestolite tank—every 
practical accessory made for an automo- 
bile. And all for the one price—$985. 
There are no ‘‘extras.”’ 


Then there are those important con- 
struction features which are only found 
on the very high-priced cars. This 
model has a drop-forged I beam section 
front axle, fitted with the famous Timken 
bearings; a three-quarter floating rear 
axle fitted with Hyatt bearings; a selece 
tive transmission, with three speeds 
forward and reverse, fitted with annular 
bearings, and a cold rolled pressed steel 
frame. It has the center control. The 
brakes are unusually large for a car of 
this size and power, and are ample for 
cars of much greater weight. There are 
two powerful sets of the drum type, 
internal expanding and external con- 
tracting. The great braking surface of 
these is indicated by their dimensions, 


13 inches by 2% inches each. These 
are the brake dimensions you find on 
$1,500 cars. Pick up the catalogue of 
any $1,500 car and see for yourself. The 
springs are semi-elliptic front, three- 
quarter elliptic rear. Each spring has 
six leaves. Tires are 32x3% Q. D. 


This modelis superbly finished. The 
striking body is in dark Overland blue. 
Battleship Gray wheels harmonize per- 
fectly with the rich, dark body which is 
trimmed in black and nickel plate. 


How can we market this car at this 
price? By making 40,000 cars a year. 
Increased production brings decreased 
selling prices. There is the answer in 
six small words. 


If we could bring you fully to realize 
the size of our huge organization, you 
would more fully appreciate and under- 
stand the value of this car and why we 
can do what others cannot. 


The demand for this car has already 
swamped the entire visible supply for 
the 1913 season. It has actually sim- . 
mered down to a mere allotment pro- 
position. So if you want an Overland 
“69” get your order in quick. 


Any man who pays over $985 for a 
completely equipped 30 horsepower, five 
passenger touring car of this type and 
size is just wasting money. 

See this Model ‘*69” at the Overland 
salesroom in your city at once. Order 
early if you want it early. Handsome 
catalogue on request. Write today, ad- 
dressing Department. 99 


The Willys-Overland Company, Toledo, Ohio 


Self Starter 

30 Horsepower 
S-Passenger Touring Car 
110-inch Wheel Base 
Timken Bearings 

Center Control 


a) 








Warner Speedometer 
Remy Magneto 
Prestolite Tank 
Mohair Top and Boot 
Clear Vision Wind 
Shield 
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7 f 00 a Month Buys a Genuine gu | 


KIMBALL ORGAN 


At Factory Prices ay 


30 Days’ FREE Trial Vices 


50 MUSIC LESSONS IN THE LEADING 
FREE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL OF MUSIC = 


You can now buy a genuine Kimball Organ direct 
from the makers at the lowest factory price for which 
really good organs can be sold and.on payments 
to suit your convenience. 

Sust a line from you will bring A first mail ‘B* . 
our money-saving plan and free catalog. = eae : 
This tells you all about the Kimball system of : 
manufacturing, selling direct from our great fac- 
tories and the whole remarkable organ story. 

It tells you how to get a genuine Kimball Organ 
on a month’s free trial. It tells you of things you 
need to know about organs. It tells you that 
your simple request will bring a Kimball Organ to 
your home that you can play on for a month free. 
Try all its rare musical combinations by its numere 
ous stops. Listen toits sweet, sympathetic tone, 
Use it as though it were your own. 

If you don’t find it all and more than we claim, send it back 
at our expense. The trial will cost you nothing, for the little 
good-faith money you may have sent us will be returned to you 
before you send back the organ. 


Send for Money-Saving Plan and FREE Catalog 


Don't think ot b uying x an organ until 2 r Yy-saving proposition. Our half acentury of manufacturing ex- 
perience, the fir al I } 1 dour 30 Days’ Free Trial Plan, are your safeguards. 
They e for your money than voucan possibly obtain elsewhere. 
The hicago, gets the same square deal as the shrewdest trader who 
buys from us _in per: 1 i 1 be selected by an expe rt on whose judgment you can rely. Stool and 
Correspondence Course free with eact “ 


Free Music Instruction From the Foremost Coilege 


SPRVSSSESSSCREERERSERERERSESR eee 
= 


 teenens FREE 


BY CORRESPONDENCE 











































































































There are those who do not wish to employ a 
teacher, yet want to learn to play for singing 
for entertainment, and some who want to 
become teachers later on. To such we 3 
recommend and send free with each oo W. W 
7 Organ, a Correspondence | & Pet cheat 
Course (50 lessons) in America’s 4S Kimball Co., 


cain NIE Ye: 





SETETI Ci iy 


Foremost Music College, with Mfrs., 
which anyone, young or old, gifted or not gifted, can learn to x 5217 Kimball Hall, 
play well, and even develop the ability to teach and earn an in- C) Chicago, Hl. 


come with their musical t: ale nt. ° Sse aaiiih tag, Meeiiceaiadieeat 
With the organ also comes free a beautiful stool to match a your 1911 Catalog, showing the forty dif- 

your organ case. You can hav e your splendidly built, we ferent styles of organs, your Money- 

rich-toned Kimball, the music instructions and the o Saving Plan, and Circulars of your Frec 

stool—the whole outfit—at ence. The little you Rd Musical Instructions. 

pay each month will not be missed. Cut out < Name 

the coupon and send it to us at once—before 

you lay this paper away. Pe cesar es be co As sd eas one as been dees eceka as ‘ 


State.. oe os So eeewaees Re Fa Dewvssiccvccescccccvscvece oo 


NOTICE | ROOFING~s 


PARTITION SALE OF VALUABLE Poukiy loess, teen, paint | 65e 


sf FARM AND TIMBER LANDS IN ings, etc.. ure HYDREX-PLU- | _ Per 100 
f LEE COUNTY, N. ©. VINOX ROOFING. Sqssre Feet 
‘ A Water and Air-Proofing of which 




















p The undersigned will sell to the high- | you are always sure. You can absolute- 

/ est bidder on October 24, 912, eleven | ly depend upon it to thoroughly protect 

, tracts of Farm and Timber Land con- your chickens, stock and buildings from 
F taining from 20 to 200 acres cach, lo- dampness and drafts. 

é eated from half to two miles from the Get samples to see how sturdy and 

town of Sanford, North ‘arolina, for well-made it is; compare it with others 


( 
partition among the at law of the 
late John D. MelIve 


cash, balance in 





: and tind how very low is its price 

> One-third Send a postal now to 

“e¢ months, ‘ . ; ae: “MUGGING RIN 
rest ' to show THE HYDREX FELT & ENGINEER- 
you over the property before the sale. a . NG CO., ’ 
Call on, or write 124 Liberty Street, - . New York. 


‘ : aa Shipments made from Kansas City, 
c. L. WILLIAMS, Commissioner, Washington, Chicago, New York. 
Sandford, N. C. 























JNO. W. CARSON & CO., 


Livestock Commission Merchants. ee es eee Oe 



































| need. Write for free 
For the of Cattle, Hogs, booklet telling about 
Sheep nbs, and Calves. | peas, entitled, “The 
Consignments solicited. Best prices Valuc of Peas and 
Scent, obtained Wire or write us for quota- | Royal Pea Hullers.”’ 
Z Reference: First National Bank. | Chattanooga Imple- 
” L. D. Phone Mad. 522, ment & Mfg. Co., 
y UNION STOCK YARDS, Richmond, Va. Dept. Y, 
* ’ Chattanooga, Tenn. 
; j 7 OR = 
is CRYSTAL WHITE ORPINGTONS | 


LO i $5.00 and $10.00 Per Trio. Peach and Apple 


A few choice Crystal White Indian Runner Ducks at $15 


. per trio. White and Fawn Indian Runners at $5 and 
4 $7.50 per trio. Also some choice birds of Single aba rees Cc an up 
iy Buff, Brown and White Leghorns and Single Comb R, 9 

Reds at $1,50 and up. 








Strawberry Plants and Shade Trees, Plum, 
a bata mickeusy orice Pear, Cherry, etc. Sell direct to planiers. 
| Save 50 per cent. Free Catalog. 
Poland Chinas for Sale. Service boars, bred sows | —_ vi ‘0 
and gilts and pigs of either sex, best of bree ding and TENNESSEE NURSERY CO 
quality. Everything registered and guaranteed to | Dept. 8, - - Cleveland, Ten 
please. 
a W. J. Owen & Sons, Route 1, Hardinsburg, Ky. DUROC-JERSEY Pigs, Gilts, Bred Sows 
q Finest prize-winning, registered stock. 





3est hog for the South. Overstocked. 


FOR SALE--O. I. C. PICS from Silver's best Registered = 99 

Stock. Also S. C. White and Black Leghorn cockerels Ww id ene a Ps OL LEGE 

and yearling hens, Wyckoff and Young Strains. TERI Ww ’S u 49 
C. C. Ramsey & Bro., Crouse, N.C. | Meridian, Miss. 


—— ea 


MAKE YOUR NEIGHBORHOOD A 
READING NEIGHBORHOOD. 

























Everybody in your neighborhood ought to read The Pro- 
gressive Farmer these next three months including our articles 
on how farmers co-operate. Now is the time to make a clean 
sweep with our ten-cent offer. If there is anybody you fail 
to see or can’t get a dime from, send the paper to him as a 
gift and tell him you are doing so. 

























ROYAL PEA HULLERS-- 


nena ‘ from seasoning in a pit than from 
Made in four sizes ar e; 


THREE MISTAKES TOBACCO 
SELLERS ARE MAKING. 


Careless Grading, Too High Order- 
ing, and the _ Selling of High 
Grades. 


FTER talking with two of South 
Boston’s most successful tobac- 
co men, I find that there are three 
things which are going to materially 
affect the market prices on tobacco 
for this season. The large com- 
panies, and in fact all buyers are 
raising a great ‘“‘kick’”’ against these 
very errors which the farmers are 
making and, since it is the buyers 
who are to pay for our tobacco, it is 
decidedly to our advantage for us 
to please them. I have often heard 
that a fault once found is already 
half corrected, so I shall point out 
these errors to the growers 
The first of these mistakes which 
the farmers are making is in the 
grading. In a good many sections, 
this year’s tobacco crop is very poor, 
eontaining a great many ‘green 
tips;’*> but just because the crop is 
poor, don’t think close grading is un- 
necessary. The fact is, that it is far 
more necessary on a poor crop than 
it is on a good one. Bright tobacco 
always demands a premium but this 
vear anything with the least ‘‘color”’ 
is going to bring unusually high 
prices. Now don’t throw away your 
bright leaves by seattering them 
through a lower grade, in which case, 
the good tobaceo will not bring a 
penny more than the low grade. I 
believe, you will find that it will pay 
to make more grades this year than 
ever before. All of the large man- 
ufacturing concerns are running low 
on a good many of the different 
grades. Their orders are filled by 
buvers who are instructed to buy a 
certain grade and, if the farmers fail 
properly to grade their tobacco, 
these orders cannot be filled. Con- 
sequently, prices will be far below 
what they would otherwise have 
been, 
he second mistake which I men- 
PP oe will be found in “ordering” 
tobacco before placing it upon 
1e market. Too high order is sure 
th to good prices especially in 
right tobacco. The buyers in get- 
ting up their orders must take sev- 
eral things into consideration and 
among them is the order a pile of 
tobaceo is in. If it is in too high or- 
der, it cannot be stored at once but 
must first be dried and in doing this, 
there is great dang er of injury from 
2 coay raged and ‘“‘running red.’’ 
There is a great deal more danger 


d 





Ty 





her methods. The pit is always 
4old and damp and if the tobacco is 
‘ allowed to absorb a proper amount 
of moisture in there, it will continue 
to absorb it when brought out in the 
warm air. If you are going to mar- 
ket bright tobacco in warm weather 
and must order it in a pit, allow it 
eto absorb only a medium amount of 
Moisture before it is packed upon 
the wagon. Then when placed upon 
the warehouse floor it will be in good 
order. The buyers can then handle 
it without risk and will be glad to 
pay you the top prices. 
Mistake number three the farm- 
are making, is by selling their 
bright leaf now. Don’t do this. Hold 
your bright tobacco until cooler 
weather comes. There is always a 
great risk in handling bright tobacco 
in warm weather and the farmers 
have to pay for the risk. The yel- 
low grades are selling well now but 
they are going higher—in saying 
this I am backed by the very best 
authority. The low grade never 
brings very good prices and will cer- 
tainly not do so this season. There 
is too much of that kind to be sold, 
so I would advise the early marketing 
of low-grade tobacco. I believe that 
prices on this will decline as the 
season advances, therefore, if you 
are in need of money, sell your com- 
, mon tobacco now, but by all means 
} hold your brights for awhile. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 


Now, this article would Not be 
complete unless I expresseq MY op} 
ion of co-operative marketing ote 
bacco. Well here is the whole thine 
as I see it; I do not think the tat 
ers co-operative tobaceo COMpanies 
are practical organizat: NS, as they 
now exist today; I know that they 
are risky things for the farmers ty 
enter into; and I would advise ered 
body of farmers to keep oyt of na 
organizations unless they know pe 
actly what they are entering into 9 
until these companies have discon 
ered some safer and more practical 
basis of operation. Our 





Modery 
warehousemen are not the robbery 
many people think them. We pay 


them a very reasonablk 
their services and they are always 
willing to do all within their power 
to help you get the best 


amount for 


. : DOssible 
price for your’ tobacco and the 
buyers will give you the priee, if yon 
grow the product. Our farmers 

. uly 


must have a stronger 
ing before they can 
their tobacco. 
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. R. R. SLATE 
South Boston, Va. 


co- OPERATIVE MARKETING OF 
VIRGINIA. APPL ES. 


Something About the Virginia Fruit 
Growers, Incorporated, 


fe 1998 some of the progressit 
fruit growers of Virginia, reali. 
ing the need of co-operation in se. 
ing fruits and buying supplies, on 


ganized the Shenandoah Valley Fruit 
Growers’ Association The organiza. 
tion did not really launch upon it 
business career until the summer a 
1910, opening for business with of 
fices at Staunton July 1 of that year, 
The association started out witha 
working fund of only $150. Onlya 
few barrels of apples had _ been tie 
up by contract and no arrangement 
made for handling either peaches a 
apples, but by the middle of Septem 
ber we had brought to Virginia from 
the South, crews of expert box pack 
ers for handling several large peatt 
crops and a goodly output of bi 
apples, and had handled a rathe 
large output of peaches and summe 
apples, with some 75,000 barrels é 
winter varieties bound to the as 


ciation by contracts with growef 
The organization that year didé 
$170,000 business, and it was ch 
ceded by all that its work had be@ 
very beneficial to a large numberdl 
fruit growers, not only those cof 


erating with the organization bi 
even the independents. It was g@ 
erally admitted the organizatitl 
meant at least 50 cents per bam 
more to the growers of Virginia thi 
phic have been received had tt 

yrganization not been in the field. 

That year also the _ organizalid 
opened up the export markets 
a special representative stationed § 
London, and for all consignments! 
all varieties and grades returned ! 
to America a fraction less than § 
per barrel as an averag 

In the spring of 1911. the Stil 
Corporation Commission granted 4 
amendment to our charter chanel 
our name from the “ Shenando 
Valley Fruit Growers’ Association 
the “Virginia Fruit Growers, Int 
under which name we are now? 
erating. 

In 1911 the organization facet 
lean year, having only « yne-fourth 
a crop in the territory vhere it # 
erates and the fruit was of inferif 
quality. One-half of our output ® 





sold for shipment direct from "i 
orchards in the fall of 1911 #0 
ceedingly good _ prices, 7 
around $1 per barrel over and oO” 


prices received by independents * 
the operators on orchard sales. * 
other half of our output was 
and we suffered not only from 


winter market but from a bad a 
ing quality of the apples never i 
before. We, however, held ou 


under the prevailing conditions 
As the result of disa ppointing 
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‘Get This Book and My 


Low Price on the Famous 


HERCULES 


ALL STEEL —— 
Triple Power 


that your sfumpy acres zsn’¢ worth—and $750.00 or more in crops that you 
don’t raise. Get the stumps out—plant on virgin soil 


and reap bumper rewards! 


My Special Price Offer 


I know that once I get a Hercules All Steel, Triple Power 
Stump Pullerin your locality, there will be no end to orders 
if the farmers around your locality see it work. 
why I am making a very special price now to first buyers in 
each locality, and I want you to get this price at once 
before the limited number of stump pullers are sold. 

Write me quick so I can reserve one of these stump 
pullers for you until I hear from you whether or not 


1, Pull ont the stumps with the Hercules. 


Get that money. 


you are going to buy. 


All Steel, Triple 


The Hercules is the only genuine, all stee! stump 
It is 400% stronger and 60% lighter 
than the imitations. 


puller made. 


a 
- nee. 


on 


Stump land is waste land, afer land, 
Pull up the biggest one 
Pull up an acre cr more of stumps a day. 


STUMP PULLER | 


TUMPS cost you too much money. 
robber lan 
on your place in 5 minutes or less. 

Get my book to prove it. 


Make $1281 Extra This Year 


40 acres of stump land costs you half the xea//y value of the land—moncy 


Steel.” 
puller! 
power than a locomottue! 


stumps, 


can. Then decide. 


That's cost to you. 


Read my book. 


anchored feature —low 
graphs, quotes many letters. 
price. 


Power 


Don't be 
fooled by mis- 
leading 


ere 
ep 


580 21st Street 


on 


names like “semi-steel,’’ or 

“Manganese steel” or “Bessemer 

The Hercules is the only a@// steel 

And its triple power feature gives it more 

No stump is too big or too deep rooted for 
the power or strength of the Hercules. 


30 Days’ Trial—3 Year Guarantee 


Let me send you a Hercules for 30 days free trial. 
See how easy it does the work. 


(23) 1091 


Pull up a bunch of 
Give the hardest tests you 


Thatis the plan I have always sold the Hercules 
on—and I offer it to you now, along with my special price proposition. 


If any casting of your Hercules All Steel, Triple Power Stump Puller 
breaks, any time within three years, whether the fault is yours or the 
machine’s, I will absolutely replace any such casting on cars freeof all 
There are no conditions to this guarantee whatever. 


Send Name on Postal Now 


It tells a/7 about the Hercules—its construction, the 
interchangeable feature, the double safety ratchets, the self or stump- 
down construction. 


It shows many photo- 


I'll also send you my sensational low 
Address me personally—a postal will do. 


B. A. FULLER, Pres. HERCULES MFG. CO. 


Centerville, _———— 








turns from storage sales, the organ- 
ization has naturally had many dif- 
ficulties to overcome, but we are now 
engaged in handling the largest out- 
put in our history. 

As the result of our two years’ ex- 
perience in the foreign markets, we 


have largely improved our system 
of handling export consignments. 


From our London office we have ar- 
ranged for two reliable brokers in 
each market to handle the shipments 
we may make to their respective mar- 
ket from time to time. Our ship- 
ments go to ourselves and not to 
these. brokers, thus giving us power 
to make best disposition when the 
fruit arrives on the other side. In 
the beginning of the season we ship 
direct to the markets where we in- 
tend the fruit to be sold, but when 
the heavy movement comes on 
use Southampton and Hamburg as 
distributing points, trans-shipping 
from these two ports to markets that 


we 


Show the best condition. The pro- 
ceeds of sales made in the foreign 
markets one day are deposited by 


cable through bank connections with 
our bank in 


Staunton the next day. 

We have also paid considerable 
attention to the supply end of the 
business and purchase all barrels 


and other packing supplies, together 
With a 


Trial, for 


early in 


large quantity of spray mate- 
which we contract each year 
January 

From the beginning we 
oughly belie 
attractive 
fradine 
With the 
does not 
1913. 


have thor- 
strict grading and 
packing, and are this year 
and packing in accordance 
Sulzer law, altho that law 
go into effect until July 1, 


ed in 


All fancy No. 1 apples we ship un- 


der our well advertised “FFV”’ brand. 


We make a second grade, usually 
measuring one-fourth inch less in 
minimum size, under our “‘VFGI”’ 


brand. These brands now have a rep- 
utation, in consequence of which we 
are selling our brands in advance of 
the general pack of Virginia fruit. 
In way of protecting our brands 
we now have in the field expert in- 
spectors who go from orchard to or- 
chard and car to ear, giving instruc- 
tions to growers and packers and 
forwarding written reports relating 
to the condition of the individual ecar- 
lots before shipments are made, 
The sales of the organization now 
being made on the open market, are 
netting the members of the Associa- 
tion from 50 cents to $1 per barrel 
more than the independents are re- 


alizing from sales to the specula- 
tora. 
One must not conclude, however, 


that all has gone smoothly. We have 


met with the same difficulties facing 
the work of all such organiations in 
their infancy. The organization 
work means a fight a hard, nerve- 
racking fight, and only those who 
start out with a grim determination 
to succeed in the face of any and all 


difficulties can ultimately attain suc- 


cess 


CLARENCE W. MOOMAW 
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rs=, you avill not forget to say, “I saw 
advertisement in The Progressive Far- 
1 And then get another quarter's worth 
* postals for future use. 


The Deadlock in the Apple Market. 


(Continued trom page 17.) 


country and Canada, also by secre- 
taries of various State horticultural 


societies, and by some of the horti- 
cultural and agricultural journals, 
who have no reason for exaggerat- 


ing conditions either way, show very 
different estimates. To my mind the 
real cause is from an entirely dif- 
ferent reason. 

Up to quite recently cold-storage 
conditions were somewhat restricted, 
and farmers had not appreciated that 
they could use them. They had not 
been used to it; and, after all, stor- 
age was hard to get, for the buyers 
would engage most of it. Secure in 
the knowledge that they could prac- 
tically control the winter prices, deal- 
ers could afford to buy freely know- 
ing that they would sell out at their 
own price late in the sut 
in the last two years a change 
is manifest, cold-storage accommo- 
dation 


winter. 


great 


has 


rapidly increased, there 
are now’ numerous storages all ov. 
the country, many put up by farm- 
ers’ companies, and the farmer has 
found out that he can keep his ap- 
ples for winter prices just as well as 
the buver I notice in several trade 
journals there has been mention o 
the amount of storage engaged by 
the farmers for their apples Now, 


in my opinion, this is the cause of the 


deadlock. The buyer and speculator 
no longer can control the winter 
markets, they know that they have 
the farmer butting into the game, 
and they cannot tell how fast, or 
when, the farmers will put their 
crops on for sale. In plain lan- 


guage, they are afraid to buy unless 
at such low prices that it is prac- 
tically impossible for them to lose. 

Of course, the farmers have been 
accustomed to selling their winter 
apple crop as soon as it was bar- 
reled or before. Many were com- 
pelled to do so before frost came, not 
having any storage cellars on the 
farms; those who had, sometimes 
kept apples a while, but their num- 
ber was not large, so the farmer got 
in the way of talking about what his 
winter apples were worth in Sep- 
tember or October. In fact, they 
are intrinsically worth nothing at 
that time, they are unfit to use and 
could not be sold in any market at 
retail.- They are only a deal in fu- 
ture values, and this was not so dif- 
ficult to determine according to the 
size of the crop and the competition 
among the buyers. 

In my 
and 


opinion, there is a 
radical change in 


great 


process of be- 


ing effected with regard to handling 
the winter apple crop, I do not an- 
ticipate again seeing the buyers rush- 
ing around bidding for crops, but 
with each year I expect to see in- 
creasing cold-storage facilities, and 
the farmer gradually taking it as a 
matter of course that he will store 


his apples and expect to sell along 
Christmas or later. Now, I ma 
be wrong in the way IT see things 
but [ nave tried to explain my rea- 
sons, and T would very glad 
see some better-fitted man, with mor 
experience than I have, take the sub- 
ject up and show wherein I am right 
or wrong. 


about 


be 





WALTER WHATELEY 
Seeretary Virginia Horticultural 
Society. 
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Free 


Let me _ sen 
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I Want You to Try ‘on a Pair of 














These “Steels” Ten Days FREE 





THE LEATHER TRUST elipieindiibaipen 

Farmers, miners, smelters, railroad men, hunters, and 
all workmen raise to the skies their praise of this shoe 
with its wonderful, yet simple, sensible, perfect sole of 
steel. The success has been amazing—and in four years 
I have found it necessary to establish great factories in 
Racine, Wisconsin; Toronto, Canada; and Northampton, 
England, to meet the demand tHat has arisen in such 
tremendous volume from all over the world. This as- 
tounding growth is the result of good words spoken by 
delighed wearers to their friends and neighbors. The 
same comfort, luxury and economy is offered you. 
I HAVE SAVED OVER A MILLION FEET 


And I have done it by simply applying common sense. 


to the greatest health problem that confronts the work- 
ingman today—lI have created a shoe that is comfort- 
able, dry, sanitary, and economical. Therefore, I know of 
no better way to extend the reputation and sales of these 
wonderful shoes than to honestly and fairly offer them to 
every workingman on this free, open home try-on plan— 
because they are just what I say of them, they are hon- 
est, dependable under every test, and once you have 
them on your feet,you will never again work in another 
kind of shoe. 
EVERY PAIR SAVES YOU $10 TO $20 

Because each pair will outlast three to six or even 
eight pairs of best quality all-leather workshoes. There 
are no repairs—and no loss of. time, or trouble of any 
kind. The soles and sides (as shown in illustration) are 
stamped in one seamless piece from light, thin, springy 
steel secured firmly to uppers of the very best quality 
soft, pliable leather—absolutely waterproof, and almost 
indestructible The soles are studded with ADJUSTABLE 
STEEL RIVETS, which give perfect traction, firm foot- 
ing, and protect the soles from wear. The rivets them- 
selves (which take all the wear) can be quickly replaced 
when partly worn. Fifty adjustable rivets cost but 30 
cents, and should keep the shoes in good repair for from 
two to even three years. 
NO CORNS, BUNIONS, BLISTERS, NOR CALLOUSES 

This shoe has absolute foot form—and the sole being 
steel, it cannot warp, twist nor draw out of shape. Con- 
sequently, it is easy to be seen that. corns, bunions, cal- 
louses, etc., cannot be irritated, and no portion of the 
foot be rubbed so as to start new miseries of this kind. 
A perfect fitting shoe never made a corn in the world 
—and no all-leather shoe can fit after it has a twisted, 
broken sole that alllows the uppers to crease up into 
galling wrinkles. Erase these pains and disturbances— 
be foot free and foot healthy. 
NO BROKEN DOWN ARCHES 

You know from your own experience that as soon as 
the leather sole becomes wet and slightly worn, the arch 
gives way and flattens out—-your instep is immediately 
endangered and the very life and service of your foot is 
imperiled. The steel arch cannot break or get outof shape 
—it is a continuous, elastic, restful support, always re- 
maining exactly the same during the entire life of the shoe. 
NEW 1913 MODELS in All Sizes—For Men and Boys 

For men in sizes 5 to 12—6 in., 12. and 16 in. high. 
For boys, sizes 1 to 4—6 in. and 9 in. high. They cost 
no more than ordinary all-leather workshoes. 


N.M. RUTHSTE 





N. M. RUTHSTEIN 
The Steel Shoc Man 


I Want You to Read These 
Words From Men Who Wear 
this Great Shoe with the Sole 
of Seamless Steel 


Thousands of letters pour 
into my office from all over 
the world thanking me fer- 
vently, in simple, candid 
words of sterling truth, for 
the invention of this splen- 
did, perfect shoe of comfort, 
health and durability. 

“I bought a pair of Steel 
Shoes from you and I wore 
them two or three years and 
my feet kept good and dry 
all the time I wore them. 
They are the only shoes I 
ever did have that would 
keep my feet adry.’’—J. ; 
Moss, Pineville, Mecklenburg 
County, N. C. 

“IT have been in four conti- 
nents and have not seen any 
shoes that come up to half of 
the Ruthstein Steel Shoe.’’— 
Anker G. Nielsen, Boring, 
Oregon. 

“I am wearing a pair of 
your steel shoes with perfect 
satisfaction. Will say that 
they are all you claim them 
to be. My feet are in better 
condition since wearing your 
shoes than they have been 
for years.’’— James Qualls, 
Bidwell, Ohio. 

“I am well pleased with 
the No. 9 Steel Shoes I 
bought of you about a year 
ago. They are still good for 
another year or more, I 
would highly recommend 
them to any one Who has to 
go in mud and cold. They 
will outlast four pair of the 
best leather shoes with far 
more comfort.’’—O. W. Rule, 
Concord, Tenn. 


“The Steel Shoe Man” 
9 87 Racine St., RACINE, WIS. 





NO WET FEET—NO COLDS—NO RHEUMATISM 
This steel soled, waterproof shoe is an absolute- pro 
tection to your health, aside from being a comfort 
your feet: for you may work all day in mud and wa 
with your feet powder dry. Thus you escape colds, rheu- 
matism, neuralgia, the dreaded pneumonia, and the lon 4 
list of ills that result from damp or wet, cold feet. The 
shoes pay for themselves again and again by preventin 7] 
sickness, saving doctors‘ bills and allowing you to work 
in weather in which you would not otherwise dare leave @ 
the house. 7 
THESE SHOES ARE LIGHTER THAN LEATHER 
and the firm, yet springy, elastic tread gives you an east 
and lightness of step and comfort that delight your feet 
and gives your whole body a resiliency that lifts the paim 
and burden from the work of the day. You can walk) 
more, stand more, do more, earn more—and live longet 
in perfect muscular health and strength. 


I GUARANTEE ABSOLUTE SATISFACTION 

I gladly send my wonderful “‘steels’”’ to you upon sat 
isfaction gauranteed basis. I want you to try them on 

your own home without the risk of a penny. I want #@ 

Tet you be the sole judge. I want to prove, right 0 
your own feet, the marvelous comfort, elasticity, airy 
tread, and permanent perfect shape of this light, springyy 
sensible sole of seamless steel. I take all the risk—abs0= 
lutely—and leave it wholly and entirely up to you to say 
from your own trial and exaniination that this shoe will 
preserve your feet, protect your health and save you thé 
money that you now waste in continually buying thé 
old, heavy, leaky, warping, unsanitary and painful leath= 
er-sole work shoes that look bad, smell bad, feel b 
and and wear out every few months at the very best. 

SEND THIS FREE TRY-ON COUPON TODAY 

Do not delay. Do not put it off. Do not think of buying a pair 0% 
workshoes without learning all about this wonderful shoe with the sole 
steel. Read my free book and my free, open, satisfaction guaranteed F 
Try-On Proposition. Simply put your name and address on this coupom 
and mail it to me, or send mea postal card, and I will immediately 
you free, postpaid, this book of facts, figures and illustrations, togethé 
with complete literature and my Free Ten Days Try-On Offer. Send thi 
coupon, or address your postal to me personally, today. 


FREE TRY-ON COUPOQ 





N. M. RUTHSTEIN, 
87 Racine Street, Racine, Wis. 


Dear Sir:—Please send me postpaid, your free book, “The 5 
together with full particulars of your, Ten Days Free 
, Proposition, which will enable me to examine and test a pair of 
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any risk. 


County 





